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It’s hard to beat this combination . . . high boiling range assures no light ends, no heavy 
quality solvents teamed up with Phillips prac- residues. You get high recovery of oil and sol- 
tical experience and know-how in the solvent vent. Find out how the Phillips team... high 
field. Phillips 66 Solvents are free from harmful quality solvents plus expe. technical assistance 
contaminants. Special handling and storage can simplify your plant operations and 
facilities keep them clean and pure. The narrow increase your profits. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
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EDITOR'S DESK 


‘ By GEO. M. STRAYER 


WE'RE DOING American agriculture is blessed 
POOR JOB OF with the most remarkable food 
MARKETING production machine in the his- 
tory of the world. Knowledge of plant breeding, 
fertilizers, machinery, soils, weather and markets 
has been blended together into a unit which pro- 
duces more food and fiber per man hour of labor 
than has ever before been known. Not only does 
one man till many acres, but he now tills them 
much more intensively than ever before. 

Unlike our production machine, our marketing 
mechanism has not kept pace with the needs of 
the nation and the world. We are doing a mar- 
velous job of production—and except inside our 
own nation we are doing a very poor job of 
marketing 

We are victims of the war—and the war time 
needs of food and fiber. For a period of years 
there was always a customer waiting for every- 
thing we could produce. We expanded our pro- 
duction machine, threw it into high gear, forced 
it into top speed. We forgot about marketing. 

Today the food and feed markets of the world 
are again a buyers’ market. Customers are exer- 
In our zeal to produce more we 
often forgot quality. 
Wheat, rice, cotton, corn, sorghums and 
other commodities are building up in supply. 
Either our quality is not acceptable, the price is 
too high, or exchange is not available. 

There is great need today for the enterprise 
of the traditional Yankee trader. 
not in surplus position—but unless we take every 


cising choice. 
Today we are paying the 
price. 


Soybeans are 


possible step to keep them out of that position we 
are going to be in trouble within a few years. 

Let’s resolve to sell as well as we produce! 
Let’s make soybeans one commodity we can keep 
in private hands because we SELL it! 


JAPANESE 
VISITORS beans among the nations of the 
TO THE U.S. ord is Japan. About 22 million 
bushels of 1954 crop were delivered to her fats 
and oils and food industries. The potential is 
much larger. 


No. 1 customer for American soy- 


About the time you receive this copy a dele- 
gation of Japanese trade respresentatives will 
arrive at the Urbana-Champaign meetings. They 
will represent the fats and oils manufacturers 
(soybean crushers or processors), the importers, 
the miso manufacturers, the soy sauce manufac- 
These five 
gentlemen will be official representatives of their 
respective trade associations, are the men who 


turers, and the tofu manufacturers. 
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have much to do with the purchases made by their 
association members. They will come as mem- 
bers of a team provided in the market develop- 
ment project written between the American Soy- 
bean Association and the Japanese trade groups, 
and now in operation. 

Accompanying these five men will be two 
gentlemen traveling at their own expense. One 
will represent the agency which does the sampling, 
grading and weighing on a large portion of the 
imports. The other will represent one of the 
largest buyers of American soybeans for the 
manufacture of monosodium glutamate. 

A comprehensive itinerary of visits to soy- 
bean production, handling, sampling, grading, 
shipping, and exporting, along with processing 
and the manufacturing of specialty products, has 
been planned for the group. Their expenses within 
the United States will be borne by the American 
Soybean Association from funds contributed by 
producers and handlers throughout the soybelt. 

A number of you have been asked to make 
your plants and your fields available for inspec- 
tion by these Japanese gentlemen. Others will 
be contacted as travel plans finalize. Between 
4 and 5 weeks of travel and contacts have been 


planned, and it is our sincere hope that as these 
gentlemen return to Japan they will have an un- 
derstanding of the soybean industry of the United 
States which will enable them to better scrve 
their respective industries. An increasing market 
for American soybeans should result. 


CONVENTION The 1956 convention of the 
WELL WORTH 
YOUR TIME should be a historic one. Oper- 
ational plans for the Soybean Council of America, 
which your editor has been advocating for a lony 
period of years and which are scheduled to go 
into effect on Sept. 1, will be unfolded. 

Significant also is the fact that this convention 
observes the 20th anniversary of the U. S. Regional 
Soybean Laboratory, headquarters of the soybean 
varietal development work carried on jointly be- 
tween USDA and the state colleges and experi- 
ment stations. 

At no place or time will so much soybean in- 
formation be available in so short a time to pro- 
ducers and handlers of soybeans as on the con- 
vention program on Aug. 14 and 15 at Urbana. 
And don’t forget the field trip on the morning of. 
the 16th, followed by the barbecued chicken 
luncheon! If there is still time to make plans, we 
suggest you do so. 


American Soybean Association 
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—_— Now Look 


MASTER-CRAFTED BY 


COTTA 


SINCE 


... and Columbian Engineers help Kellogg Grain Co. solve a 
Country Elevator Problem 


1893 


The Problem: Small available land area...need to 
add capacity and modernize handling of grain... 
need to replace the elevator that burned down at 
Grant, Nebraska. 
The Answer: Columbian engineers solved the prob- 
lem with a “three-way-stretch” design: 
1. Stretch use of land by compact grouping of mul- 
tiples of Columbian Bolted Steel Tanks. 
2. Stretch capacity by careful tailoring of tank sizes 
and heights to grain handling needs of that area. 
3. Stretch facilities for modern service and greater 
profits by incorporating blending and classifying 
tanks with adequate storage...and by including 
three legs (2 in head house, 1 outside) for fast 
handling of customers’ grain. 


4 
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The Result: A compact, efficient, modern country eleva- 
tor...one that has the fire-safety of steel...the tight 
Columbian construction which keeps out vermin and 
weather—avoids rot or contamination... that has rapid 
lending and classifying facilities... 


3olted Steel Tanks are ideal for storage 
of large and small grains, rice, beans, cotton seed meal, 
.and because of tightness, widely used for stor- 
ing dehydrated alfalfa under inert gas pressure. The 
versatility available in sizes and heights, the ease of 
struction and the quick expansion of capacity by adding 
completely matching tanks at any time, are reasons why 
Columbian’s “New Look” is today’s fashion in Country 
Elevators. 


Columbian 


peas.. 


con- 


Why not let Columbian engine ers help vou with your neé rt installation 


— or the « rpansion of your prese nt capac ity? Write for new Columbian 


Grain Tank book. 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK COMPANY 


N Associate Member, Grain & Feed Dealers 
A National Association. Member, American 
Dehydrator's Association 


P.O. Box 4048-U 


Kansas City, Mo. 


STEEL — Master-crafted by Columbian — First. for Lasting Strength 


T. M. Reg. 
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Shanzer Grain Drier design provides up to 
5.8 times more air at low temperatures” 


Exclusive Shanzer screen column design 
gives high capacity uniform drying 


HUT 


$78 


a 
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SHANZER MODEL ‘'20” 


Completely enclosed and automatic, 


the Model *20” is ideal for the medium 
size grain elevator and producer. Dries 


and cools grain in One economical op- 
eration. Modular design is adaptable 
to a wide variety of installation require- 
ments. Other 
available in proven capacities of 100 
to 1500 bushels per hour in single units. 


standard sizes are also 


It's warm AIR that does the drying! 
And the famous Shanzer 
narrow screen column design, all the 
grain is dried uniformly and at just the 
right flow rate, with tremendous quan- 
tities of thermostatically controlled low 
temperature air. Likewise, the grain is 
uniformly cooled to the 
temperature. Shanzer vertical screen 
column construction eliminates both 
impact damage to grain and obstruc- 
tion to flow; it prevents over- 
heating or uneven drying of grain. 


because of 


outside air 


grain 


CAN DRY VARIETY OF CROPS 


Shanzer Driers are highly versatile, 
offering high capacities in the uniform 
drying of corn, wheat, barley, oats, 
milo, soybeans, seed grains, and other 
granular products. The unique Shanzer 
principle of containing the grain within 
the screen column allows the use of 
large air volumes when drying all 
grains, even the lightest, without dan- 
ger of grain “blow-out.” 


*Comparison of Shanzer ‘'20"' and ordinary type drier of the same ‘‘quoted capacity’ 


Cubic feet of air per minute per bushel of grain in process 


Ordinary type drier 33 
Shanzer '‘20". . 193 





sales and service. 





There’s a Shanzer Sales Engineer Near You 


Meet L. Joy Allen, a veteran of over 20 years experi- 
ence in the grain processing industry. He is ready to 
assist you On installation layout, flow problems, special 
handling equipment and important grain drying facts. 
This complete service by full time drier specialists is 
another reason why Shanzer is the leader by far in drier 








"“MAX-i-PACITY” BUCKET ELEVATORS 
HAVE HIGH CAPACITY AND SMOOTH 
DISCHARGE ACTION 


For positive perform- 
ance in a height and 
capacity to fit your 
requirements, specify 
a Shanzer “Max-i- 
Pacity’’ Bucket Eleva- 
tor. Available for ship- 
ment from stock in 24 
hours. Complete size 
and capacity specifi- 
cations on request. 





WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 


Tell us your drier and related equipment needs 
We will send you complete information by 
return mail 


Better yet, wire or phone collect. 


RECEIVING 
GARNER 


DRIER 
SECTION 


COOLER 
SECTION 


VARIABLE SPEED DISCHARGE 


DRIES GRAIN “NATURE'S OWN WAY” 
High capacity grain drying with 
Shanzer is accomplished “naturally” 
with the operator in full control of air 
temperature. moisture is re- 
moved gently, yet rapidly, to produce 
high quality grain. Time and again, 
results show Shanzer dried grain iden- 
tical to the best field-dried grain be- 
cause Shanzer uses nature’s method. 


Excess 


OHIO ELEVATOR OWNER INSTALLS 
SHANZER ‘'30’’— CREW 

PRAISES EFFICIENCY 

L. M. McCorkle, presi- 

ident, Waldo Supply Co., 

Waldo, Ohio states: “We 

bought our first Shanzer 

Drier in 1950—a ‘20’, 

and when we expanded 

our service in 1954 we 

purchased the larger 

Model °30°. Obviously 

we like Shanzer products. The men 
wish every other piece of equipment 
required as little repair and supervision 
as Shanzer Driers.” 


Designers and Manufacturers of Stationary and Portable Grain 
Driers, Bucket Elevators, Conveyors and Manlift Elevators 


SHANZER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


85 Bluxome Street « 


San Francisco 7, California « 


Phone SU 1-5200 
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AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION 


Published 32 times 
yearly as a service 
to the soybean 
industry. 


CAN HAVE 
BUMPER CROP 


ON-THE-SPOT 
REPORTS 
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Aug. 6, 1956 
Hudson, Iowa 
Vol. 4, No. 13 


Allowing for the fact that the season’s normal dry period Is 
still ahead, crop prospects were mostly bright the first of August, 
and we may well have a bigger per acre yield on a larger acreage 
in 1956 than we had last year. 

Many of our correspondents termed the condition of the crop 
excellent in their areas, and the yield outlook “promising” to ‘‘the 
best in years.” 

Moisture is generally ample to more than ample in Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio. Timely rains over much of the bean belt have 
reduced the threat of widespread drouth, but there are still spotted 
dry conditions in Iowa, Arkansas, Missouri, Nebraska and South 
Carolina. The heavy producing area of the lower Missouri Bootheel 
and north Mississippi County, Ark., were reported hot and dry 
with the crop condition deteriorating daily. 


Iowa conditions have been helped by recent rains, but pros- 
pects in the state range from the best in years to poor with some 
drouth still in the cash grain area of northwest central lowa. 

The Illinois crop reporting service calls soybeans benefitted 
by recent rains “strong contenders for bumper and possibly record 
vield.” However, J. E. Johnson, Champaign, Ill., cautions that 
he has never harvested a large yield from excessive vegetative 
growth. “Beans do not do too well with heavy rainfall. Producers 
report some lodging even at this early date.” But Johnson expects 
yields will be above 1955. 

Jake Hartz, Jr., Stuttgart, Ark., calls conditions in southeast 
and south central Arkansas the “‘best we can ever remember.” But 
a “hot dry August could change these prospects suddenly because 
there is a heavy growth on the beans, and it will take a great deal 
of moisture to carry them through.” 

The Ohio Valley Soybean Cooperative, Henderson, Ky., calls 
the crop prospect in southern Indiana and western Kentucky the 
“best for several years.” Condition of the crop is called excellent 
in Minnesota. W. T. McKinney, Anguilla, Miss., says the yield out- 
lock is “‘as good as we ever had.” 

J. Ross Fleetwood at the University of Missouri reports the 
prospect in Missouri is the best in years, and his present estimate 
is 24 bushel per acre. But he mentions 100-degree temperatures 
over the state that may change the outlook. 

D. G. Scott, Marysville, Ohio, reports that beans planted late 
m account of rains have come along fine and the yield outlook is 
extra promising. 

H. W. Perrow, Cameron, S. C., reports a sorry prospect there 
due to lack of moisture. 

Dixon Jordan, Standard Commission Co., Memphis, writes that 
scattered showers in the Midsouth have kept the overall condition 
excellent, with the yield outlook above average for this date. 

The Ontario Soya-Bean Growers’ Marketing Board reports: 
‘In many cases crops are below average due to water damage, !ate 
planting, some scattered disease and soybean maggot. Difficulty 
is experienced in controlling weeds.” The Board sees the Ontario 
acreage as up possibly 15°c. 


ARTICLES APPEARING IN LATE NEWS ARE NOT TO BE REPRINTED WITHOUT THE 
PERMISSION OF THE AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION. 








Elmer L. Buster, Kansas Soya Products Co., Emporia, reports 
Kansas observers believe USDA's acreage report for the state was 
low by 50,000 acres, at least. He sets the crop “with a good finish” 
at 6.5 million bushels (3.4 million last year). 


STRAYER’S Geo. M. Strayer, executive vice president of the American Soy- 
bean Association, reported in Washington last week on his market 

REPORT development survey for U. S. fats and oils in Europe. It was re- 

portedly received with considerable enthusiasm by USDA officials 
and trade representatives present. 

Strayer recommended a market development agreement be- 
tween the Soybean Council of America and USDA’s Foreign Agricul- 
ture Service, with the setting up of a general office in Europe, 
possibly in Rotterdam. He suggested that the first market develop- 
ment project be set up at the earliest possible date in Spain to cover 
technical work — needed by the Spanish oil industry. This 
would be followed by work in Italy, Germany, the Netherlands, and 
Austria, in that order. 

Strayer sees a continuing good market to be had in Europe for 
both soybeans and fats and oils for a good many years if we go 
after it. He indicated a potential increase of 60 to 70% over a period 
of years. 

MARKET July 1 soybean stocks in all positions were slightly less than a 
OUTLOOK year ago, 64.1 million bushels compared with 66.4 million the same 
date a year ago. For the complete report see yellow page at the back. 

Processors crushed 22.2 million bushels in June compared with 
24.6 million bushels in May, reports Bureau of the Census. 

Soybeans exported and inspections for export in the period 
Oct. 1-July 20 totaled 59.6 million bushels compared with 51.2 mil- 
lion bushels for the same period a year ago, according to Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service. 

The total supply of edible oils next Oct. 1 won’t be greatly 
different than a year ago on the basis of USDA’s July crop report. 
The volume of edible oils and fats available for export will be rough- 
ly 15% smaller than the total in the current season. The latter is 
estimated at about 2.7 billion pounds, roughly 2 billion pounds of 
which will have been shipped tor dollars; the balance sold under 
Public Law 480 programs. 

Cash prices 
July 30 
Soybeans, No. 2 yellow, Chicago, bu. 
Soybean oil meal, Decatur, ton 
Soybean oil, crude, Decatur, lb 

Cash price to Cash price Price to Retail cash 

farmers for to farmers farmers for price for 

old crop No. 1 for old crop new crop bagged soybean 


soybeans No. 2 soybeans soybeans oil meal 
July 30 July 30 July 30 July 30 


30(u $2.35 $2.31 $2.15 $2.35 $6374 $80 
35(a 2.42 2.28 2.08 2.3( 88.50 
30 2.10 77 
2.32 2.08 72 74 
66.70 
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French, the world’s largest manufacturer of vege- 
table oil processing equipment, can show you how 
to cut operating costs ... increase capacity ... and 
improve product quality. Our engineers have made 
complete studies of many operating plants of all 
makes —and have shown management how to cut 
costs and increase capacity .. . all at very low cost. 
Ask us to make recommendations for boosting the 
efficiency and profits of your plant. Write to 
FOMMCO, Extraction Division, Piqua, Ohio. 


French patented Desolventizer-Toaster. 


@ MECHANICAL SCREW PRESSES « COOKER-DRYERS 
@ SOLVENT EXTRACTION PLANTS 


French Continuous Mechanical Screw e@ FLAKING AND CRUSHING ROLLS 


Press. Residual oils as low as 2.5%. 
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Geo. M. Strayer, executive vice presi- 
dent of the American Soybean Associa- 
tion and executive director of the Soy- 
bean Council of America. 


The Meeting in Brief 


13 — Annual business 
meeting, National Soybean Pro- 
cessors Association, and meeting 
of National Soybean Crop Im- 
provement Council. 


Aug. 14-15 — 
gram, 36th annual 
Amerrican Soybean Association 


Aug. 14, 7:30 p.m.—Annual 
banquet and presentation of 
honorary life memberships, 
American Soybean Association. 


Aug. 15, 11:30 a.m.— Ladies’ 
luncheon, Urbana-Lincoln Hotel 
and bus trip to Allerton Park, 
Monticello, III 


Aug. 16—Tour of the U. S. 
Regional Scybean Laboratory, 
University of Illinois South Farm, 
and Northern Utilization Re- 
search Branch, at Peoria, Ill. 
Chicken barbecue luncheon at 
University South Farm at noon 


Aug. 


Formal pro- 


convention, 





Your Copy of the Program: 


36th Annual Convention 
American Soybean Association 


Annual Meeting National Soybean Processors Association 


[lint Union, Urbana, Ill, Aug. 13-16 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 


(Tentative and subject to change) 


Monday, Aug. 13 
9:00 a. m. 
Exhibits open. 
9:30 a. m. 
Board of directors, American Soy- 
bean Association. 
1:30 p. m. 
Nominations committee. 
Resolutions committee. 
Japanese visitation team and hosts. 


Tuesday, Aug. 14 
9:15 a.m. Albert Dimond, presiding 

President, American Soybean As- 

sociation. 

Greetings, Dr. T. S. Hamilton, as- 
sociate director, Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

“Soybeans in Illinois,” Dr. W. L. 
Burlison, retired chairman, depart- 
ment of agronomy, University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, III. 

“The 20th Anniversary of the U. S. 
Regional Soybean Laboratory,” J. L. 
Cartter, director, U. S. Regional Soy- 
bean Laboratory, Urbana, II]. 

“Progress in Soybean Research at 
the Northern Utilization Research 
3ranch,” L. L. McKinney, Northern 
Utilization Research Branch, Peoria. 

“The Harvesting of Soybeans,” D. 


oa 


AGRONOMY SEEDHOUSE on UI South Farm will be headquarters for field day at 


soybean meetings Aug. 16. 


C. Heitshu, chief engineer, John 
Deere Harvester Works, Moline, III. 
“Soybeans in U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Marketing Programs,” 

speaker to be announced. 
1:30 p. m. H. H. Huddleston, 
presiding 

Vice president, American Soybean 

Association. 

“Japan, Soybean Gateway to the 
Orient,” Ersel Walley, director, 
American Soybean Association, and 
author of program of operation of 
Japanese-American Soybean Insti- 
tue, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

“Irrigation of Soybeans in Various 
Sovbean Growing States,” J. W. Cal- 
land, managing director, National 
Soybean Crop Improvement Council, 
Decatur, Ind. 

“Recent Developments in Soybean 
Disease Work,” John M. Dunleavy, 
plant pathologist, lowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 

“Factors Affecting Growth and 
Maturation of Soybeans,” R. W. 
Howell, plant physiologist, U.S Re- 
gional Soybean Laboratory, Urbana, 
iQue 

Field trip by film to soybean fields 
in Florida, Arizona, California, Illi- 
nois, North Carolina and the Missis- 
sippi Delta. 

7:30 =. m. 

Annual convention banquet. 

Entertainment. 

Presentation of honorary life mem- 
berships. 

“It’s Up to You,” Dr. Frank H. 
Beach, professor of marketing, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Wednesday, Aus. 15 
9:30 a. m... Albert Dimond, presiding 

President, American Soybean As- 

sociation. 

Annual business meeting, Ameri- 
can Soybean Association. 

10:30 a. m. Howard L. Roach, 
presiding 

President, Soybean Council of 

America, Inc. 

“Organization and Operation of 
the Soybean Council of America,’ 
Howard L. Roach, president; R. G. 
Houghtlin, secretary; Albert Dimond, 
treasurer; Geo. M. Strayer, executive 
director; and B. F. Butler, legal 
counsel. 
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Hostes: University of Illinois and 
U. S. Regional Soybean Lab 


Features: 20th anniversary of 
the Lab * reports on export mar- 
kets * annual banquet * ladies’ 
tour * field trips movies 
barbecue chicken lunch 


11:30 a. m. 

Luncheon for the ladies, Urbana 
Lincoln Hotel 

Bus trip to Allerton Park. 

(Luncheon tickets will be pur- 
chased by ladies. American Soybean 
Association will furnish transporta- 
tion to and from Allerton Park.) 
1:30-3:30 p. m. Jake Hartz, Jr., 

presiding 

Arkansas director, American Soy- 

bean Association . 

Panel discussion, “U. S. Soybeans 
in the Market Place,” J. W. J. Sted- 
man, marketing specialist, fats and 
oils division, Foreign Agricultural 
Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C.; Elmo 
Shaw and Howard Kurtz, Board of 
Grain Supervisors, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, USDA, Chicago; Ersel 
Walley: also a soybean processor, 
sovbean buyer, exporter and_ pro- 
ducer to be named. 

3:30 p. m. 

“Price Outlook for 1956 Soybean 
Crop,” T. A. Hieronymus, associate 
professor agricultural economics, 
University of Illinois 
4:00 p. m. 

Movie, ‘“U. S. Soybeans at Osaka 
Trade Fair,” by Marion Hartz, Jacob 
Hartz Seed Co., Stuttgart, Ark 

Thursday, Aug. 16 
8:30-10:00 a. m. 

Visit to U. S. Regional Soybean 
Laboratory. 

9:30 a. m. 

Field trip to South Farm, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 
12:00 noon 

3arbecue chicken luncheon, cour- 
tesy Illinois soybean processors. 
10:00 a. m.-4:00 p. m. 

Open house, Northern Utilization 
Research Branch, Peoria, IIl. 


You'll See These 
Men in Action at 
ASA Convention 


Howard L. Roach, president of the Soy- 
bean Council of America. 


R. G. Houghtlin, president of the Na- 
tional Soybean Processors Association 
and secretary of the Soybean Council. 


Crude and Refined 
Vegetable Oiis— Soy Oil, Corn Oil, Cottonseed Oil 


é 


fi 


Albert Dimond, president of the Amer- 
ican Soybean Association and treasurer 
of the Soybean Council of America. 








For a Late Convention 


Housing Reservation 
Phone, wire or write: 
J. L. CARTTER 
160 Davenport Hall 
Urbana, Ill. 








David G. Wing, vice president of the 
Soybean Council. 


Daily Market Letters to Our Customers Supplement Our Personal Service 
PHONE, WIRE. OR WRITE, 


ROESLING, MONROE «& CO. 


4140 Bd. of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. Ph.: Harrison 7-5244 BAR 0 KERS 


GEO. K. DAHLIN 


AUGUST, 1956 





CARL H. SMITH 


HUGH B. ELLSWORTH 


Member National Fats and Oils Brokers’ Association 
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HOTEL FLOOR plan showing exhibit booths. 











You Will Meet These Firms at Urbana 


YOU WILL want to visit the conven- Blaw-Knox Co. 
tion exhibits while at the combined R. W. Booker & Associates 
ISPA-AS£ Ee mS ¢ l J . . . 
NSPA-ASA meetings at Illini Union Corn States Hybrid Service 
in Urbana, Aug. 13-15. ; s ; 
Crown Iron Works Co. 
All exhibits are within easy access 
Daycom, Inc. 

ee , See ner Se A. T. Ferrell & Co. 
range of equipment and services that 
will be on display will be well worth Hess Terminal Corp. 
your time. You will find the men in S. Howes Co., Inc. 
charge eager to make your acquaint- Merrill Lynch. Pierce, Fenner & 
ance and to be of service Beane 


of the meeting hall. And the wide 


Here are the firms that had re- National Association of Margarine 
served exhibit space at press time: sanufacturers 

Aeroglide Corp. Penola Oil Co. 

; TO Coble C 
Agricultural Laboratories, Inc PTC Cable Co. 
5 : : Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Air-O-Vator Co. of Illinois : | E waa ; 
Shanzer Manufacturing Co. 

Albert Dickinson Co. The Soybean Digest 
V. D. Anderson Co. Urbana Laboratories 
Arkell Safety Bag Co. U. S. Rubber Co. 
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Confused Between 


Champaign, Urbana? 


MEMBERS of the American Soybean 
Association and the National Soy- 
bean Processors Association who at- 
tend the joint national meeting in 
Champaign-Urbana, IIl., in August 
probably will find a little confusion 
in deciding which town they are in 
at any given moment. 

The two cities are contiguous, the 
courts decided a couple of years ago. 
That was during a squabble over 
whether to merge the two cities of 
Champaign and Urbana into one 
city-—Champaign-Urbana, which is 
the way everyone thinks about it 
anyway. Being contiguous means 
they are jammed up against each 
other. And that the joining line runs 
right through the University of 
Illinois campus, where the conven- 
tion will be held. 

The joining line—or the dividing 
line, depending upon your viewpoint 

runs along the east curb of Wright 
Street, the main thoroughfare in the 
central part of the campus. The Uni- 
versity’s main buildings are along 
the east side of the street, which 
technically puts them in Urbana. The 
Illini Union Building, where most 
convention sessions will be held, is 
a half a block into Urbana 

A story about the parking meters 
often amuses visitors. It seems the 
Champaign traffic department 
wanted to put parking meters along 
Wright Street. And so they did. Then 
the Urbana city officials pointed out 
that those on the east side of the 
street were in Urbana, and so Urbana 
should have the money. Champaign 
argued that cars parked along the 
curb were in Champaign, so the 
money shouldn't be split at. all. 
Neither would give in and now there 
are parking meters only along the 
west side of Wright Street. 

Champaign and Urbana are two 
separate municipalities. Urbana has 
a population of about 25,000 and 
Champaign of near 40,000. They have 
separate shopping facilities, post 
offices, government, etc., but com 
mon utilities. 


Tour to Allerton Park 


ONE of the most beautiful proper- 
ties in the Midwest is Robert Aller- 
ton Park near Monticello where the 
women of the convention will go on 
a bus tour Aug. 15. 

The former Allerton estate, which 
was presented to the University of 
Illinois in 1946, covers some 6,000 
acres, dominated by a stately Eng- 
lish Georgian mansion with exten- 
sive formal and informal gardens. 

Lying in the heart of the rolling, 
black-soiled woodlands of the Sanga- 
mon valley, the area is administered 
as a public park and a forest, as an 
example of landscape gardening. 
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Name Asst. Director of Council 


of America was incorporated for this your work will continue to be con 
purpose. There is a_ tremendous mendable 

amount olf work to be done sp the Wrote Mark G. Thornburg, exec 

field of education, research, and pro- tive secretarv, Western Grain and 
motion and this field offers real pos- Feed Association: “I am sure you art 
sibilities for improving farm income working on the right policy and tha 


ll come from the o1 


+ 


“We wish the organization every much good wi 
success and will be very happy to co- ganization. The check-off plan ha 
operate in attaining the objectives.” proven most satisfactory and helpfu 
with live stock and feel the soybean 
producers and processors will sup 
port such a plan 


States Verlon Welch, commodity 
director, Minnesota Farm Bureau 
Federation: “We are a!wavs happy to 
see that more and more people are “We of the Western Grain a 
able to aid themselves and their in- Feed Association will be pleased 
dustry by constructive work, such as support and urge our members to 
the Soybean Council. Your goals and contribute to the Soybean Coun 
objectives are laudatory and I’m sure of America, Inc.” 





+ 


Less 1 10c per bu. on bus.—$ 
Used for Education, Research and Promotion by 


WAYNE LICHTY, Black Hawk 
County, Iowa, farmer, has accepted SOYBEAN COUNCIL OF AMERICA 
the position of assistant executiv 
director of the Soybean Council of 
America, Inc., with his headquarters 
at Hudson, Iowa 

Mr. Lichty, who is 35, will work 
under Executive Director Geo. M 
Strayer. His original contacts will 
be with soybean buyers 


Wayne Lichty 


TO SIMPLIFY work of arain handlers the Soybean Council offers the stamp as 
shown above to show that deductions are being made at the time of soybean 
purchases, and the purpose of the deductions. To obtain one of these stamps 
simply drop a card to the Soybean Council of America, Inc., Hudson, lowa. 


Mr. Lichty is a graduate of Orange 
Consolidated High School near 





brothers in farming 560 acres in 
Black Hawk County 

il is sine wat has two chil- FAT & OIL TESTER 
dren. 


Waterloo, Iowa, and he attended g gs 
Iowa State College. He has been as- Lf j {4 
sociated with his father and two MODEL 300 LOS i ee a ae 





yar ‘ 9 was 

For the past 12 years Mr. Lichty For rapid electronic measure- 
has refereed basketball games and ment of amano oil content of 

oe * 9 one ; ? ‘ P 1] . soybeans, flax, peanuts, cot- 
the last 2 vears he has had a full tonseed, expeller meal, meat 
schedule in the Big 7 college con { and meat products and othes 
ference. Last fall he represented the fat and oil Beating peotects. 


3ig 7 at a meeting of the National 
Intercollegiate Athletic Association 
at Evanston, II] 


He is affiliated with the Orange 
Church of the Brethern and 1s pres!- 
dent of the Orange Consolidated 
school board. He is active in Ki 
wanis and the YMCA 


Now you can make rapid, easily made and 
Backing for the recently formed : accurate fat and oil content determinations 
: a : 
Soybean Council of America is in- Rapid Tests on all fat and oil bearing products. Soybean 


dustrywide. with endorsements from e $i . processors say that non-technical personnel 
producet and handler groups. Soy- Simple Operation can make tests at 2 the cost and 1/20 the 

Brains = ame : : i - F % of th 
bean processors are cooperating to ceufate Fat or OH Se or Piast ian act 1 chat 
the fullest extent and it appeared Determinations methods. Write for complete information. 
that the great bulk of the processing 
capacity of the nation would be back 


of the Council's efforts. 
@@ 
Stated E. Howard Hill, president 
of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation: 
“We would like to commend the 


American Soybean Association fo1 (SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU) 
their efforts in developing self-help . E re) U | PME Nie ae re) MPANY 


programs to explore and develop in 
creased markets for soybeans. We Dept. 3Dy, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, lil. 


understand that the Soybean Council 


World's leading Supplier of Grain Testing Equipment for Over 40 Years’’ 
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Heat, Drouth 
and Soybeans’ 


High temperatures have less effect on the 


By ROBERT W. HOWELL 


Plant Physiologist, Field Crops Research Branch, 
Agricultural Research Service, U. $§. Department 
of Agriculture 


MY BEANS ARE standing still, it’s 
‘ just too hot and dry.” 

Statements like that are common 
in the soybean belt when midsum- 
mer temperatures soar and especially 
when the weather is dry. 

Many people quite properly link 
closely the effects of high temper- 
atures and very dry weather because 
high temperatures certainly are more 
serious when the soil is dry. The ef- 
fects of drouth and heat can be aggra- 
vated by disease cr by competition 
with weeds. 

The relationships between heat, 
drouth, and soybean production are 
not simple. As in many other re- 
search areas, our understanding of 
incomplete. 
Such information as is available is 
the subject of this article. 


these relationships is 


In general, either extreme drouth 
or extremely high temperatures are 
likely to cause some damage. If 
drouth and high temperatures occur 
early in the season the damage will 
than if they occur late. An 
important consideration, therefore, is 


be less 


the stage of growth which has been 
reached when the adverse conditions 
occur. Soybeans have considerable 
stamina and can overcome early heat 
and dryness to resume normal growth 
and development when the weather 
Is again suitable. If, however, the 
hot, dry weather occurs late in the 
season (that is, during pod filling) the 
plants have little chance to recover. 

There is no doubt that high tem- 
peratures do affect growth; but if 
there is adequate moisture, it is un- 
likely that temperatures will get high 
enough or stay high long enough io 
cause a crop failure. Experiments 
show that temperatures above 100 


Publication No. 280 of the U. S. Regional 
Soybean Laboratory 
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soybean crop than does low soil moisture 


affect plants adversely, but low soil 
moisture under practical conditions 
is considered more serious. 

Soybeans are grown successfully 
under irrigation in California’s Im- 
perial Valley even though temper- 
atures approaching 120° are common 
in July. Because of comparatively 
low night temperatures, essential 
functions such as cell elongation and 
pod set are relatively unaffected, and 
because farmers irrigate, moisture 
shortage is not a factor. 

The principal practical effect of 
high temperature is to aggravate soil 
moisture problems. 


Pod Filling Time 


Most agronomists working with 
soybeans agree that the crop is more 
susceptible to injury by drouth dur- 
ing the pod filling period than dur- 
ing earlier stages of growth. A good 
illustration of this is a_ situation 
which happened on the experimental 
plots at Dwight, Ill., in 1955. This 
experimental field got no rain during 
July and up until Aug. 30. The day 
before the rain, the soil was powdery 
some 12 to 15 inches deep. On the 
night of Aug. 30, a 3-inch rain oc- 
curred. At that time, Hawkeye was 
nearly mature and Clark was in the 
early part of pod filling. The follow- 
ing data show some of the responses 
of these two varieties: 

Dwight, Ill., 1955 
Seed Matu- 
Yield Quality rity 
Hawkeye 17.2 3.8 (very poor) 9/13 
Clark 22.6 1.0 (good) 9/27 

In this case Hawkeye was so nearly 
mature that the heavy rain did it 
little good. On the other hand, pods 
of Clark were just beginning to fill 
and this variety was able to respond 
to the moisture. The Hawkeye yield 
of 17.2 bushels is only 51% of the 
average of 1952-54 at Dwight while 
the Clark yield is 78% of the aver- 
age over that period. 

Dwight is north of Clark’s area of 
adaptation. The maturity date of 


Hawkeye in this planting, Sept. 13, 
is several days earlier than would be 
expected for the location. It was the 
earliest that Hawkeye had matured 
in several years at Dwight and was 
only one day later than the variety 
matured at Urbana, about 70 miles 
south. In most years Hawkeye at 
Dwight has matured from 6 to 12 
days later than at Urbana. The ma- 
turity date of Clark was approxi- 
mately the same as in other recent 
years and was 6 days later than at 
Urbana. 

The effect on seed quality is a 
well illustrated by the data. The seed 
quality of Hawkeye, 3.8, is very poor. 
This seed would have low germina- 
tion and its oil probably would have 
a high refining loss. The seed quality 
rating of Clark, 1.0, is the best possi- 
ble rating on the scale which is used. 

The early maturity of Hawkeye 
was probably more of a drying out 
than a normal maturation, since the 
beans stopped developing before all 
normal chemical activities had been 
completed. The result is lower qual- 
ity oil and protein which specifically 
causes a higher proportion of refin- 
ing losses. Because refining loss ma- 

- 


terial must be removed, the value of 


Iso 


the oil to processors decreases. 

What are the effects of drouth 
earlier in the year? Obviously there 
is a requirement for sufficient mois- 
ture for germination and vegetative 
growth. Otherwise the plants would 
be lost at an early stage. However, 
the requirement for water is less than 
that after the plants have attained 
tull size and full leaf surface. 

Experience with such other crops 
as field beans, tomatoes, etc., has 
shown that drouth causes a lower 
level of starch and soluble carbohy- 
drates and a reduced rate of photo- 
synthesis. But the photosynthesis 
rate and levels of starch and other 
carbohydrates have usually returned 
to normal a few days after water 
has been added. 
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Presumably soybeans respond in a 
similar manner. Severe weather con- 
ditions early in the plant’s life delay 
maturity somewhat, but it is doubt- 
ful that drouth early in the growing 
season would cause a crop failure if 
adequate moisture conditions existed 
later. 

Growers are frequently concerned 
about the supposed failure of the 
crop to set pods. Soybeans normally 
flower over a period of 2 to 3 weeks 
and frequently no pods will be set 
by the earliest flowers. The number 
of pods set may be reduced by ex- 
treme environmental conditions, but 
the soybean plant normally sheds 
many flowers without their having 
set pods. Some pods may be shed 
even after they have begun to de- 
velop. 

Recent greenhouse studies with 
Lincoln have shown that pods may 
result from as few as 20% of the 
flowers at a given node. At other 
nodes nearly all flowers may suc- 
cessfully set pods. The reasons for 
this variability are not understood, 
but it is clear that one should ex 
pect pods from only a fraction of the 
flowers. 

In our studies, removal of. all 
flowers from certain nodes has not 
resulted in formation of more flowers 
at the sites of removal, but has re- 
sulted in increased pod set at other 
nodes to compensate for the removal. 
Thus one might expect that poor pod 
set during a period of extreme heat 
could be balanced by improved pod 
set of flowers developing a few days 
later. 


Pod Number and Yield 


A number of years ago, McAlister 
and Krober of the U.S. Regional 
Soybean Laboratory found that the 
removal of as many as 30% of the 
pods when the seeds were about one- 
third full grown caused only a 12% 
reduction in the number of pods at 
maturity and caused no reduction in 
vield. Apparently pods which nor- 
mally would not develop were able 
to do so because of the partial de- 
podding. Furthermore, the seeds thus 
obtained were heavier, which com- 
pensated for their smaller number. 
When 40% or more of the pods were 
removed, the yield was slightly re- 
duced. 

The data from our recent studies 
and from those of McAlister and 
Krober illustrate the flexibility of 
the soybean plant and its ability to 
recover from the effects of severe 
conditions if more favorable condi- 
tions follow 

Effects of heat and drouth are ag- 
gravated by other elements in the 
environment, for example, weeds or 
diseases. Under drouth conditions, a 
weed infestation may cause severe 
or light losses, depending on the 
weed species involved and the stage 
of growth of weeds and soybeans 
when moisture stress occurs. 

The seriousness of weeds is illus- 
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SHORT GROWTH of soybean plants is typical effect of severe drouth. A soy- 
bean field near Patoka, Ill., September 1954. Mrs. Kent Pellett is in the field. 


trated by some data obtained by Dr. 
F. W. Slife, of the University of 
Illinois. In 1954 Dr. Slife obtained a 
vield of only 5 bushels per acre from 
a Hawkeye planting in an unculti- 
vated plot while in a cultivated check 
the yield was 25 bushels. The effects 
of known numbers of smartweed and 
foxtail plants have been studied 
closely by Drs. C. R. Weber and D. W. 
Staniforth at Iowa State College. 
They found that a given dry weight 
of weeds displaces roughly an equiv- 
alent weight of soybeans. The rela- 
tionships of weeds and soybeans are 
quite complex, but under any con- 
ditions, the presence of weeds will 
result in more rapid depletion of soil 
moisture and thus hasten the onset 
of moisture stress. 

With some exceptions, soybean di- 
when the 
However, 


seases are less serious 
weather is hot and dry 
diseases such as brown stem rot (this 
disease blocks the water conducting 
system in the plant) may become 
established early in the season. If a 
drouth then occurs late, water move- 
ment may be blocked so that the 
drouth effects are aggravated by the 
disease. Dr. D. W. Chamberlain, of 
the Soybean Laboratory, says that 
the severity of brown stem rot and 
similar diseases might be increased 
by drouth conditions late in the sea- 
son. 

According to Dr. John Dun'eavy, at 
Iowa State, root rots which attack 
young plants do more damage when 
dry conditions prevail at about the 
seedling stage. With sufficient mols- 
ture, plants attacked by certain root 
rots may be able to put out adven- 
titious roots and thus recover. But 
new root formation is curtailed 
greatly by very dry soil; hence, 
under such conditions the plants 
would fail to recover. 

Major emphasis has been placed 
in the preceding discussion on the 


effects of drouth as opposed to tem- 
perature. As has been pointed out, 
is considered unlikely that high 
temperatures alone would cause seri- 
ous damage. This does not mean that 
temperature is unimportant. Within 
normal temperature ranges, the oil 
percentage in the seeds and, there- 
fore, the value of the crop to the 
processor is directly related to iem- 
peratures during the growing season 
We now know that in the period 3 
to 6 weeks before maturity the oil- 
forming mechanism in the plants is 
very sensitive to temperatures. Dur- 
ing that period high temperatures (if 
not adversely high) are more effec- 
tive in causing a high oil percentage 
than high temperatures at any other 
time. 


Extreme Temperatures 


Extremely high temperatures (over 
100°) earlier in the season may have 
adverse effects. For example, fairly 
brief periods of high temperature 
greatly reduce the rate of node for- 
mation, and the rate of growth of in 
ternodes. There is no_ indication, 
however, that the plants can’t re- 
sume normal growth when cooler 
temperatures return. 

Workers in a number of states have 
tried to find ways to help the soy- 
bean better withstand extrem<¢ 
drouth. Good moisture conservation 
practices are recommended. For ex- 
ample, the agronomy department of 
the University of Illinois recommends 
working and planting on the contour, 
leaving seedbeds rough so that rain 
will soak in more rapidly, reduced 
planting rates, and weed control. 

Dr. Edgar Hartwig, Soybean Lab- 
oratory agronomist at Stoneville, 
Miss., has obtained information of 


practical importance on the value of 
deep tillage in improving drouth re- 
sistance. Fields on which cotton had 
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YOUR GRAIN THE 
MODERN SANITARY WAY... 


with 
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and PURE AIR! 









The versatile VAC-U-VATOR easily and economically con- 
veys up to 1900 bushels of grain per hour to a distance of 
300 feet... elevates to a height of 75 feet. Fills storage 
as full as desired without ‘‘hand-leveling’ . . . spreads 
foreign materials and eliminates ‘‘hot-spots'’ and FM 









columns 

The VAC-U-VATOR with a Pressurized Cleaner Attachment 
efficiently conveys and cleans in one operation. Cleans 
dirty and weevily grain; removes dust, rodent pellets and 
weevil-cut kernels; eliminates live insects and musty odors 
prevelant in long stored grain. This cleaning and handling 











can increase test weight and eliminate unfair downgrading. 






The VAC-U-VATOR provides a practical and profitable method 


All of this results in lower grain handling costs and in- of toving erain to and trom veond bins oad flat slorege 








creased profits. Best of all, you may now use our VAC-U- buildings. It is fully portable and requires only one man to 

VATOR PURCHASE PLAN to buy this unit on your terms... operate it. Quickly and easily ‘Vacuums-out'’ hot spots and 
sees 5 : foreign material columns in grain already stored 

low initial investment .. . pay balance out of profits. 









2A, os 

<7 4° 5 — there's a VAC-U-VATOR field-man 7 
Y rey ‘ in your area... he is familiar with 

4. 4 your local problems and would be 
; ‘ happy to explain how a VAC-U- 
lm. ¢ VATOR will profitably solve your 
grain handling problems. WRITE 
pai TODAY for complete information. 































DUNBAR KAPPLE INC. 





The VAC-U-VATOR permanently installed between the storage fa- 
SIO WESTERN AVE. «© GENEVA. 1 LL. cility and the elevator qualifies the storage facility as an ANNEX. 
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drouth injury were 


lepth of 16 inches i 


“chiseled” to a 
December, using a Caterpillar trac 


tor with chisels 40 inches apart. I 


the following season when drouth 
conditions again prevailed, the yield 
of Lee sovbeat on the “chiseled 


field was 30 bushels per acre. On at 


adjoining unchiseled field, drouth in 





Jury occurred early, killing ge 
areas. Very low vields were obtained 
from the surviving plant Deep ti 
lage, therefore, appeal to be ad 
vantageou In area vith conside1 
able winter precipitation and a har 
piow sole 

The result of irrigatior tual 
in a number of states have not been 
conclusive. In some cases where soil 
moisture Jevels have been critically 
low, irrigation has increased yields 


normal 
ad NOTiNdal 


sometime up to 
but so far irrigation in field w Ith 
natural moisture has no 


vield In Nebra ka, 


creased vields have resulted 


adequats 
increased 


from ad 





ditional irrigation p to four. Els« 
where, in some experiment riga 
tion hé resulted 1 mpre ve | 
centage increase in vield, while it 
others no benefit has resulted. I 
general, results of irrigation experi 
ments have not been encouraging e3 
cept in areas such as Nebraska and 


the Imperial Valley of 


t 








where natural moisture norma 
LOW 
Because of the uncertainty of i 
gation benefits and the oO 
irrigation costs, it led 
that anvone considerins rrigat 
ovbeans consult the iepartmer 
agronomy and agricultural engineet 
ing of his state agricultural exy 
ment tation 
Many people ask whether cert 
varietle hould be recommended fo: 
lrouth condition Probably the 
recommended varieties for each area 
are the best one to use For severa 
Ss lit usual not de O 
a certain variety) Im} 
cause It might have more drouth re 
istance ‘irst, it impossible to 





recognize a ary vear at anting time 


Second, there is 





no reliable int 


tion comparing the drouth resistance 
propertle of different varieties 
Third, the recommended varietle 
have been time-tested in different 
location under varving conaltior 


before being released, and 


the best average performance 


Expanded Program 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc feed 
has taken a major step to expand it 


division 


feed research program by purchasing 
a farm outside Clinton, Iowa, to be 
converted into a feed research cen- 
ter. Research activities will be de 
veloped by a l 
vision including E. A 
Blasing, nutrition, Dr 
Spencer Morrison, technical sales di 
rector, and others. D. W. Hunter 
feed administrator, will ad 


the projects 


committee of food di 
specialist 


director of 
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Clean Beans Mean 
More Profit 


THE RECENT raising of vy bear 


raqain tanaara na tea 
reater emph pel placea l 
producit cleane bea lr} 
meal that dock € O O to 
pe evel reater t! ea Weed lo 

the past ha el ed about $200 
per tarn 

Thi of tary ne ne can | 
topped | removit weed seed fror 
the crop before it le the field 
\ low-cost, practical cleaner is made 
I the Hart-Carter Co., under the 
trade name of ‘“ScourKleer 

lr i Si irKlee , the grain Is fed 
nto high-speed roto1 Its blades 
thir out the treat ( raln ind 
orce dock tl | the Sco 
Kleen scree by centrif il actior 
Gralr ( nti € or te the Dir ind 
tne eparated docl r l fed nt 
icK Or tant ae red. The cre 

{ doe ot otate Scree! can be 
ul changed t pt te cro} 


If ou W I t emove oO? +} 
nN | eed doc é rom the bear 
the ScourKleen Ne creen can be 
Is¢ Ti remove I t ind ar ge 
{oc O€ otted screens are avallable 
If {jo not wish to remove the 
p riou es of ind hole 








shows 
struction of typical ScourKleen. Note 


CUTAWAY photograph con- 
that grain is fed inside perforated 
screen where a combination propeller 
and back-switch blades break up the 
flow of grain for maximum cleaning 
efficiency. Grain is carried on out to 
combine tank while dockage is augered 
cut into baas. 


creens ine ollered The No 

screen is standard equipment. Othe 
reens must be purchased sep 
itely 


I 


juipment dealers fo1 


The ScourKleen keeps the docka 
the farm 

avallable throu 
eve ry nN 


model of combine from one-n 


machines to larger harvesters. Scou 


Kleen can be 


Pe 


cor 


Ve AOCK 


used to 
( rops hai V 


rem<¢ 





from ali ested w 


nbdine 











experience and training are 
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Thinking about a grain drier. 






Gas or Oil? 


Location? 
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What Grains 
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UNLOADING soybeans in Hambura, Germany. Floatina elevators lift beans from 
ship’s hold and deposit them in river lighters. 


urope: Multi-Million 
Dollar Market 


But it will take a strong program of 
sales and service to hold it, says ASA 
secretary after on-the-job survey 


By GEO. M. STRAYER 
TE.HERE are two great areas of in- 

terest in American soybeans and 
sovbean products within the coun- 
tries of Western Europe, judged by 
the information I was able to pick up 
from my contacts with governmental 
people in our American embassies, 
the people in charge of food pro- 
grams for the governments of the 
Western European countries, and the 


trade importers, crushers and 
foods manufacturers within’ those 
countries 


The first area of interest is the 
Mediterranean countries, where olive 
oil has been a staple food commod- 
itv through the centuries. Olive oil 

an expensive product, when pro- 
duced under even the best of condi- 
tions. The extremely hard freezes 
of the past two winters, together 
with the cold weather experienced 
last spring, have cut the crop far 
short of needs. Some olive groves 
which had been in production for 
2,000 vears have been killed and have 
been grubbed out. Some are being 
replaced with new trees 
Olive Oil Countries 

I visited Spain and Italy. Both 
countries are now importing soybean 
and cottonseed oil in large quanti- 
ties, because of the short 1955 olive 
crop. In both countries there will be 
continuing need for oil imports over 
a period of at least 5 years, as re- 
placement for olive oil. I am con- 
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vinced that as soybean and/or cot- 
tonseed oil are used in those coun- 
tries, when the people learn to know 
them and learn how to use them, 
when some of the problems of blend- 
ing and merchandising are solved, 
there can be a continuing market for 
soybean oil in those areas through 
a long period of years 

The people of the Mediterranean 
countries like olive oil. They have 
used nothing else for centuries. They 
like the strong odor and taste which 
are characteristic of that oil. It is 
used in a much more crude form 
than our seed oils in this country. 
Problems in proper blending and in 
handling have been encountered in 
Spain. For instance, all oil imported 
into Spain must come in drums, for 
there are no bulk handling facilities. 
It is costly basis of operation, must 
be remedied if we are to continue 
to supply that market. Such steps 
are being initiated. 

I did not visit Greece, nor did I 
visit the North African countries. 
However, the information which I 
was able to pick up pertaining to 
those countries indicates they, too, 
have suffered olive grove damage 
and are in the market for oils. Dol- 
lar purchases have been made, and 
in the case of Spain and Italy pur- 
chases of oil under Public Law 480 
have also been made. 

* * 

We now have the job of assisting 

our buyers with proper use and han- 


dling of the oils which they have 
purchased. We must do everything 
we can to teach the peoples of those 
countries how to properly use the 
bland oi!s in their diets. If we can 
do so there is probability they will 
acquire a liking for the character- 
istics of sovbean oil, wi'l continue to 
buy it in quantity over a period of 
years. With the price differentials 
that now prevail we should have a 
continuing market. We do need to 
do the service work, the sales work, 
and make available the technical 
assistance to integrate our oils into 
the economies concerned. 


In both Italy and Spain there is 
interest in importing whole soybeans 
Italy has crushing facilities today, 
modern, adapted to crushing soy 
beans. Spain does not, with the ex- 
ception of one plant 30th coun- 
tries are launching integrated live 
stock economies, are aware of the 
value of soybean oil meal in such a 
program. Italy has recently sent a 
team of men to the United States to 
study our mixed or formula feed in- 
dustry. Both countries offer a_ po- 
tential market for some whole soy- 
beans for crushing purposes, but the 
quantities will not be large, and the 
price will have to be competitive 
with soybeans of other origins, and 
with other oilseeds. 

Austria, too, offers a market for 
some quantities of edible oils. Un- 
like the Mediterranean countries, 
Austria uses lard and solid fats, along 
with the liquid oils. Austria has 
crushing facilities for oilseeds, which 
today are used only on domestic 
rapeseed, sunflower seed, and then 
stand idle most of the year. Vege- 
table oils are imported duty free, but 
duties apply to oilseeds, so oils will 
be imported until that situation is 
changed. Protein meals are not an 
important factor in Austria and will 
not be, so long as the extremely low 
livestock product prices prevail. 
There will be a market for oil in 
some quantities. 


Northern Europe 

Northern European countries offe1 
quite a different market. Crushing 
facilities are already present. Ani- 
mal industries are expanding. Oil 
seeds are being produced in some 
quantities. The cost is greater, in 
most cases, than the price of im- 
ported soybeans, but nationalistic 
programs within the countries de- 
mand a certain amount of self-suf- 
ficiency. Rapeseed is the most im- 
portant oilseed crop, and it is my ob- 
servation that less emphasis is be- 
ing placed on it as the war years 
recede farther into the background 


Germany, Netherlands, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Belgium, France 
and England all have oilseed crush- 
ing facilities, have purchased Amer- 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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A Butler steel grain storage building 
pays for itself in two years! 


A new Butler slide film, “A New Profit Dimension in 
Grain Storage,” explains in detail how a Butler steel 
grain storage building can pay for itself in two years. 

The film explains that a Butler building can be 
erected for less than one-third the cost of a vertical 
grain storage structure. With only two years of full 
storage, the revenues will pay for the entire building 
and you'll even begin putting cash in your pocket the 
second year! 

This means you can profitably get a share of the 
growing surplus crop storage business — business you’ve 
been unable to accept in the past because of the annual 
two times turn on grain necessary to pay your invest- 
ment in vertical structures. 
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You don’t have to worry about the grain you put in 
a Butler. Grade is easy to maintain because the build- 
ing is so tight—the next thing to a steel shell. Cover 
panels are die formed to lap perfectly. Weathersealing 
compound is applied to every panel lap as extra assur- 
ance that moisture and pests will be kept out. 

Crimping of corrugations at base and doors seals 
out weather and vermin at those points, and mitering 
of sidewall panels where they join roof panels is 
extra weathersealing that pays off in maintaining grade. 

So remember, for full information on Butler build- 
ings, ask your Butler Builder to show you the slide film. 
And if you'd like a catalog on this subject, just mail the 
coupon below. 
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BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7461 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
) 961 Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
931 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingh 8, Alab 
Dept. 61, Richmond, California 








| want to see film. Send name of my Butler Builder 


Please send catalog on Butler steel grain storage buildings 


Name 
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UNLOADING soybeans in Hambura, Germany. Floatina elevators lift beans from 
ship's hold and deposit them in river lighters. 


urope: Multi-Million 
Dollar Market 


But it will take a strong program of 
sales and service to hold it, says ASA 
secretary after on-the-job survey 


By GEO. M. STRAYER 
TEYHERE are two great areas of in- 
terest in American soybeans and 
soybean products within the coun- 
tries of Western Europe, judged by 
the information I was able to pick up 
from my contacts with governmental 
people in our American embassies, 
the people in charge of food pro- 
grams for the governments of the 
stern European countries, and the 
raders, importers, crushers and 
| manufacturers within. those 


countries 


The first area of interest is the 
Mediterranean countries, where olive 
oil has been a staple food commod- 
itv through the centuries. Olive oil 

an expensive product, when pro- 
duced under even the best of condi- 
tion The extremely hard freezes 
of the past two winters, together 
th the cold weather experienced 
last spring, have cut the crop far 
short of needs. Some olive groves 
which had been in production for 
2,000 years have been killed and have 
been grubbed out. Some are being 
replaced with new trees 
Olive Oil Countries 

I visited Spain and Italy. Both 
countries are now importing soybean 
and cottonseed oil in large quanti- 
ties, because of the short 1955 olive 
crop. In both countries there will be 
continuing need for oil imports over 
a period of at least 5 years, as re- 
placement for olive oil. I am con- 
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vinced that as soybean and/or cot- 
tonseed oil are used in those coun- 
tries, when the people learn to know 
them and learn how to use them, 
when some of the problems of blend- 
ing and merchandising are solved, 
there can be a continuing market for 
soybean oil in those areas through 
a long period of years. 

The people of the Mediterranean 
countries like olive oil. They have 
used nothing else for centuries. They 
like the strong odor and taste which 
are characteristic of that oil. It is 
used in a much more crude form 
than our seed oils in this country. 
Problems in proper blending and in 
handling have been encountered in 
Spain. For instance, all oil imported 
into Spain must come in drums, for 
there are no bulk handling facilities. 
It is costly basis of operation, must 
be remedied if we are to continue 
to supply that market. Such steps 
are being initiated. 

I did not visit Greece, nor did I 
visit the North African countries. 
However, the information which I 
was able to pick up pertaining to 
those countries indicates they, too, 
have suffered olive grove damage 
and are in the market for oils. Dol- 
lar purchases have been made, and 
in the case of Spain and Italy pur- 
chases of oil under Public Law 480 
have also been made. 

* a 

We now have the job of assisting 

our buyers with proper use and han- 





dling of the oils which they have 
purchased. We must do everything 
we can to teach the peop!es of those 
countries how to properly use the 
bland oi!s in their diets. If we can 
do so there is probability they will 
acquire a liking for the character- 
istics of sovbean oil, wi!l continue to 
buy it in quantity over a period of 
years. With the price differentials 
that now prevail we should have a 
continuing market. We do need to 
do the service work, the sales work, 
and make available the technical 
assistance to integrate our oils into 
the economies concerned. 


In both Italy and Spain there is 
interest in importing whole soybeans 
Italy has crushing facilities today, 
modern, adapted to crushing soy- 
beans. Spain does not, with the ex- 
ception of one plant. Both coun- 
tries are launching integrated live 
stock economies, are aware of the 
value of soybean oil meal in such a 
program. Italy has recently sent a 
team of men to the United States to 
study our mixed or formula feed in- 
dustry. Both countries offer a_ po- 
tential market for some whole soy- 
beans for crushing purposes, but the 
quantities will not be large, and the 
price will have to be competitive 
with soybeans of other origins, and 
with other oilseeds. 

Austria, too, offers a market for 
some quantities of edible oils. Un- 
like the Mediterranean countries, 
Austria uses lard and solid fats, along 
with the liquid oils. Austria has 
crushing facilities for oilseeds, which 
today are used only on domestic 
rapeseed, sunflower seed, and then 
stand idle most of the year. Vege- 
table oils are imported duty free, but 
duties apply to oilseeds, so oils will 
be imported until that situation is 
changed. Protein meals are not an 
important factor in Austria and will 
not be, so long as the extremely low 
livestock product prices prevail. 
There will be a market for oil in 
some quantities. 


Northern Europe 

Northern European countries offer 
quite a different market. Crushing 
facilities are already present. Ani- 
mal industries are expanding. Oil 
seeds are being produced in some 
quantities. The cost is greater, in 
most cases, than the price of im- 
ported soybeans, but nationalistic 
programs within the countries de- 
mand a certain amount of self-suf- 
ficiency. Rapeseed is the most im- 
portant oilseed crop, and it is my ob- 
servation that less emphasis is be- 
ing placed on it as the war years 
recede farther into the background 


Germany, Netherlands, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Belgium, France 
and England all have oilseed crush- 
ing facilities, have purchased Amer- 
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A Butler steel grain storage building 
pays for itself in two years! 


A new Butler slide film, “A New Profit Dimension in 
Grain Storage,” explains in detail how a Butler steel 
grain storage building can pay for itself in two years. 

The film explains that a Butler building can be 
erected for less than one-third the cost of a vertical 
grain storage structure. With only two years of full 
storage, the revenues will pay for the entire building 
and you'll even begin putting cash in your pocket the 
second year! 

This means you can profitably get a share of the 
growing surplus crop storage business — business you’ve 
been unable to accept in the past because of the annual 
two times turn on grain necessary to pay your invest- 
ment in vertical structures. 
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You don’t have to worry about the grain you put in 
a Butler. Grade is easy to maintain because the build- 
ing is so tight—the next thing to a steel shell. Cover 
panels are die formed to lap perfectly. Weathersealing 
compound is applied to every panel lap as extra assur- 
ance that moisture and pests will be kept out. 

Crimping of corrugations at base and doors seals 
out weather and vermin at those points, and mitering 
of sidewall panels where they join roof panels is 
extra weathersealing that pays off in maintaining grade. 

So remember, for full information on Butler build- 
ings, ask your Butler Builder to show you the slide film. 
And if you'd like a catalog on this subject, just mail the 
coupon below. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7461 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
961 Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
931 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
Dept. 61, Richmond, California 
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Please send catalog on Butler steel grain storage bu 
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Solvent Processing of Soybeans— 
ontrolling the Product 


By J. L. TENNENT 


From talk before Tri-States Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents Association meeting at Biloxi, Miss. 


YIRST of all, I would like to point 

out that there may be many 
things in good processing that I may 
overlook in this talk. 

In processing, the first important 
selection for storage. All 
beans should be checked for moisture 
accordingly. It is, of 
course, best to-.clean beans before 
storage. This is not always done be- 
cause of the tremendous amount of 


thir £ 1S 


and. stored 


cleaning equipment required to clean 


a car of beans in o to 6 minutes 
Many cars contain 100,000 pounds 

Some plants have surge bins and 
unload into this bin and out to the 
cleaning machinery 

It is the desire of most companies 
to add back the screenings that have 
been removed. This is done in the 
pent flakes before entering the de- 
olventizer toaster or into the spent 
flakes or into the finished meal. The 
latter is not used in many places be 
cause additional equipment is needed 
to grind the screenings, etc 

In processing beans in the solvent 
extractor plants, the first ordeal is to 
clean beans of all tramp iron and 
other foreign matter that is harmful 
to equipment, or that could cause a 
park of fire. All dirt or sand must 
be removed as preparation equip- 
ment will not last under sand and 
dirt in beans. The cracking rolls 
should be kept in good repair at all 
times. Good repair means good cor- 
rugation. This is necessary to crack 
the beans properly 


Is Experimental 


Dehulling is something that is be- 
ing experimented with in the Mid- 
west and North. The hulls are re- 
moved after the beans have been 
through a two-pair-high or three- 
pair-high cracking roll. This type 
of hulling causes many fines of hull 
and bean, making separation of the 
meat from the hull very difficult. 
The objection is not being able to 
purify the hulls of all fine meats, 
which, of course, loses fat. 

The hulls are introduced back into 
the stream of spent flakes ahead of 
the desolventizer toaster, or into the 
spent flakes ahead of grinding equip- 
ment 
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The operations step by step. Some of 


practical problems met by the processor 


It is my opinion that a different 
type machine, such as a Carver hull- 
er, would be much better for the de- 
hulling operation. This would elimi- 
nate many fines and leave hulls larg- 
er, losing less fat in the operation of 
purification. We that have had cot- 
tonseed processing experience have 
a great advantage in this operation. 

It is agreed that the beans should 
be heated and cooled or shrunk 
quickly, causing the hull to loosen 
easily in the hulling. At present 
many mills are experimenting in dif- 
ferent ways of the dehulling. There 
are many advantages and some dis- 
advantages too. The type of bean 
and location seems to be a factor in 
the dehulling also. Some have rela- 
tively small beans, and some larger 
than average. Many plants in Illi- 
nois and Minnesota have many dif- 
ferent sizes 

Prior to dehulling, birdseed, etc., 
should be removed. This year we 
have encountered many black seeds 
that look very much like morning 
glory seed. These are very difficult 
to remove. If they are left in with 
the beans, they show very readily in 
the meal. They do not lose any of 
their black color. Meal with these 
black specks is very objectionable 
to the buyer or consumer. The large 
mixers will turn down meal contain- 
ing any particles that can be detected 
with the eye. 

We now reach the cracking rolls in 
preparation room, if we are not de- 
hulling. There are two-pair-high and 
three-pair-high cracking rolls. These 
are corrugated in spiral of about 2 to 
3 inches in the 42-inch rolls. Dirt in 
beans will cut out the cracking roll 
chills in about one-half to two-thirds 
of their normal life, unless removed 
from the beans. The bean should be 
cracked into pieces small enough to 
make a flake about the size of a dime 
after flaking. 

After cracking we go into the bean 
heaters. There are several types of 
heaters used. It is said by many that 
the better heater is the stacked cook- 
er as used in the old hydraulic mills. 
I have a different type and we are 
going to discard it and put in the 
stacked cooker or heater as it is 
called by at least one manufacturer. 

The cracked beans should leave the 
heater at approximately 140° to 145 
so as to reach the flaking rolls at 
135° to 138° F. The flaking rolls are 


set up so that one roll runs slightly 
faster than the other, which causes a 
very slight shearing action and also 
creates a friction for heat. The flak- 
ing rolls should never be allowed to 
run under tension with no material 
going through them. 

The flaking rolls are either one 
pair or two pairs in one frame. Both 
are excellent in my opinion. The 
chills are tapered .003 to .004 of an 
inch on each end for 3 inches. Some 
prefer a 4-inch extension. This is 
essential so that as the roll wears 
they may come together in the center 
and not produce a flake that is thick. 
The flakes will extract or give up the 
oil better if they are from .006 to .008 
of an inch in thickness. 

At this point it would be well to 
stress the point of flake temperature 
The flakes should be not under 134 
as they enter the extractor. This is 
for several reasons. First, to comply 
with safety precautions; second, to 
save steam; third, the better tem- 
perature for extraction of the oil. 

As the hexane and miscella (which 
is oil and hexane) are circulated and 
recirculated, the vapors are given off 
These are heavier than air, and force 
the air up and out the vent lines to 
the vent condenser where the hexane 
vapors are condensed to a liquid. No 
extraction system is safe until it 
yeaches a sufficient temperature to 
work all air out of the entire system 


Enter Extractor 

The flakes now enter the extractor 
When I mention extractor, I speak of 
the basket or Rotocel extractor. Iam 
not capable of discussing the Filtrex 
methods as yet, but certainly think it 
is well worth serious consideration 
for small plants at least. 

The flakes are first introduced to 
what is called half-miscella. This is 
Hexane with less than 15 to 18% oil 
content. As the half-miscella is re- 
circulated, it of course gets a larger 
percentage of oil. It then becomes 
full-miscella after reaching 15 to 18% 
oil content. 

The full-miscella is pumped to the 
evaporator, where at least 90 to 95% 
of the Hexane is evaporated off, and 
the oil with the small percentage of 
Hexane goes to the vacuum stripper, 
which can be a packed tower (with 
porcelain rachig rings) or the disc 
and donut type. These strip the final 
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Soybean Dust Problems Solved 
by Sturtevant Air Separator 


RIGHT: Spencer Kellogg & Sons 
employee making classification ad- 
justment on Sturtevant Air Separator 
in operation at Bellevue, Ohio, soy- 
bean meal plant. Separator mini- 
mizes air-borne dust losses while 
removing hulls and classifying end 
product 


LEFT: Two lead-off chutes at bottom 
of Sturtevant Air Separator in 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons plant. One 
chute in the closed circuit system 
sends to packaging all uniform size, 
dust-free meal while the other re- 
turns all undersize fines for pellet- 
izing 


Closed Circuit Air Separation 
Cuts Losses, Keeps Plant Cleaner, 


Improves End Product 


Dust — finer than 80 mesh — was accounting for 4 
to 5 percent of the soybean meal production at the 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons plant in Bellevue, Ohio. Much 
of this dust was disseminated into the air during process- 
ing, becoming a total loss. And such free dust made 
working conditions unpleasant, plant and storage sheds 
untidy in appearance. Also, the proportion of dust re- 
tained in the end product was an annoyance to farmers 
and ranchers. 
All of these problems have been solved by a Sturte- 
vant Air Separator operating in closed circuit with a 
pelletizing machine. The processed soybean meal goes 
through the Air Separator at the rate of about 85 tph. 
Particles representing dust and hulls go out the fines 
chute to the pelletizer. The pellets are then ground and 
re-circulated through the Air Separator at rates to 10 
tph, bringing the machine’s total capacity to 95 tph. 
The net result is that Spencer Kellogg & Sons now 
has cut dust loss to a minimum, no longer has any air- 
borne dust problems, and is producing a better standard- FINES 
ized, dust-free end product. Sturtevant, the pioneer in 
centrifugal air separation, has once again helped to 
solve a precision classification problem — and without (Rate ee Re 


an expensive, multi-unit installation. Write today for 3 THERE’S A STURTEVANT 


TAILINGS 


VU DISCHARGE 


DISCHARGE . 
Sy 


more information. Address: Sturtevant Mill Co., 144 
Clayton St., Boston 22, Mass. 


STURTEVANT 


Dry Processing Equipment 


The ‘‘OPEN-DOOR" to lower operating costs over more years 


CRUSHERS ¢ GRINDERS ¢ MICRON-GRINDERS + SEPARATORS 
BLENDERS * GRANULATORS * CONVEYORS «+ ELEVATORS 
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FOR EVERY CAPACITY 

No other single air separator can match 
Sturtevant’s 40 to 400 mesh classification 
range at rates up to 100 tph ind tested 
record of increasing mill capacities from 25 to 
300% while lowering power consumption as 
much as 50% (when used in closed circuit 
with grinding mills). Nine models available, 
ranging from 3 to 18 ft. in diameter. Request 
Bulletin No. 087 
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traces of Hexane from the oil, which 


then cooled and sent to storage, or 


to the shift work tank for the fin- 
ished oil 

The temperature usually desired in 
the evaporation is 210° to 230° F. 
This, of course, is the oil temperature 
after the most of the Hexane is 
evaporated off 


The temperature desired in the 


vacuum stripper is 220° to 240° F 
under 22 inches to 26 inches of 
vacuum. The vacuum, or course, 1n- 
ases the heat, with less effect on 
oil quality, such as color and re- 

1g loss 
each operation of evaporation 
and stripping, the Hexane vapors are 
condensed end the liquid Hexane 
oes back to the work tank for reuse 
The last step in the extractor is to 
vash thoroughly the extracted flakes 
with clear oil-free Hexane; this, of 
course, is to get all the oil possible 
The Hexane is introduced at about 
135° to 138° F., and the extractor 
stavs at about 135° F. at all times 

while in operation 

The oil-free spent flakes then go 
desolventizer toaster, which is 
y much like the hydraulic cooler, 
modifications necessary 
venting of the vapors to the 

Cor de nser 
is introduced in the 
and thus increases the tem 
auickly and causes the Hex- 
vapors to be given off, and they 


If You Need 


Soybean 
Storage 
Bins Now— 


wire, phone or write us at once 


go to the condenser and on to the 


work tank after being condensed. 
The flakes are toasted for color and 
urease control, both essential to the 


consumer. The urease 1s more or 


less controlled by good toasting 

The flakes after toasting and cool- 
ing ’o to storage or to the grinding 
depending upon the mill setup. 
Either is good, but some prefer one 
wav or the other. 

Hammermills are 
However, there are points for debate 
or question. One of them is fines in 
the meal produced by each. The 
hammermill can be controlled very 
we'l by proper perforated screens, 
which is determined by the quality 
of the meal particles desired. This is 
determined by many mixers by the 
screen test. They give you their 
limits which you must stay within if 
they are to use your meal. 

In products control, the o11 quality 
can be greatly affected by heat and 
time. The M & V which is moisture 
and volatile (water and Hexane) 1s 
controlled in the vacuum stripper 
A dirty plugged stripper that need 
cleaning will produce oil that has 
because sparge steam Is 
the bottom of the 


usually best. 


mo!sture 
introduced in 

strippel 
It the heat transfer is not suffl 
ient. then Hexane will be left in 
even though thermometers 


ges tend to show good opera- 


Anticipating certain material short- 


concrete Ssta\ 

i meet ¢ 
irement of the National 
Assn. of Silo Manufactur- 


ers and our own self im- 


very 


trength and 


posed high 


low absorption require 


ments 


MEMPHIS 
Concrete Stave 
Bins & Silos 


ages, we have built up the biggest in- 
ventory ot our 
staves and steel rods of our history 
and right now when soybean storage 
is so badly needed, we are in a posi- 
tion to fulfill many orders. But we 
cannot fill all orders. 
touch with us without delay. 


rock-hard concrete 


Better get in 


MEMPHIS CONCRETE SILO CO. 


2677 Princeton Ave. 
MEMPHIS 12, TENN. 


OR TEXAS CONCRETE SILO CO. 


EAGLE LAKE, TEXAS 


Oil with Hexane cannot be safely 
processed in refineries. They will not 
buy if Hexane is found in the oil. A 
penalty is charged as refining loss 
on .20 M & V also. 

Bulk meal loading is a headache to 
all who operate the extraction plants. 
Most use a belt-type loader, and the 
meal has a tendency to separate in 
the loading. The hull will move 
down or away from the meat or bean 
proper. 

The probe method is a long way 
from being accurate. The only way 
to get a representative sample is to 
cut the entire stream on regular in- 
tervals mix and reduce the sample 
to laboratory or desired size. Some 
amplers of this type are now in op- 
eration, and have proven out. 

It would relieve us considerably if 
we would all approach the managers, 
and they approach the rules commit- 
tee, to get this method of sampling 
approved, even if a small fee was 
paid for an impartial inspector to 
check and approve the sampler. The 
companies would save many dollars 
and worries on claims. 

The automatic samplers can be 
made for a nominal cost, and in- 
stalled in any vertical or 45° fall, or, 
of course, any degree between 45 
and 90 fall 


Soys Lead in N. Dak. 


SOYBEANS—and not wheat or flax 
better known crop 
have been bringing the best re- 
turns per acre to North Dakota 
farmers, according to Russell Asle- 
son in tne Minneapolis Tribune. 

Soybeans have not been generally 
considered a Dakota crop, but they 
have been showing considerable ex- 
pansion in both the Dakotas in re- 
cent vears—35% this year in North 
Dakota. And in South Dakota this 
year the acreage is considerably 
above that of Nebraska. 

For the past 5 years, soybeans have 
averaged $33.79 per harvested acre 
in North Dakota while hard spring 
wheat brought $25.49. Of course, rust 
cut seriously into wheat yields. 

Values per acre ranged from a low 
of $31.75 an acre in 1952 to $36.12 
in 1954. In those same 5 years, corn 
averaged $31.99 an acre, flax was 
$26.20, barley returned $22.73, rye 
brought $19.94 and oats $16.02 

Up until the last 2 or 3 years, soy- 
bean growing has been confined to 
southeastern North Dakota the 
same area that goes for corn. But 
this vear, the crop has spread all 
over the state. Clifford Olson, Grand 
Forks seed dealer, said he sold soy- 
bean seed to farmers as far north as 
the Canadian border. 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Buffalo, 
N. Y., is reported to be planning a 
multi-million-dollar elevator and 
processing mill in the Red River Val- 
ley, the exact site to be selected. And 
Honeymead Products Co. is doubling 
its processing capacity at Mankato, 
Minn. 


or any of the 
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New Orleans Elevator 
handled 39 million bushels 
of soybeans in 1955 


— modern equipment, huge capacity 
offered to Mid-Continent shippers 


The Public Grain Elevator of the Port of 
New Orleans is an unsurpassed facility for 
the rapid, efficient handling of soybean 
shipments. It renders to the grain trade 
one of the most valuable services offered 
by any port. Modern installations include 
two large marine legs for unloading barges, 
supplemented by a pneumatic unloader, 
two rail-car dumpers, and a truck dumper 

all designed for more rapid grain unload- 
ing—with consequent savings in time and 
money. Storage capacity has been doubled. 


For full facts write: 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans, 2 Canal St., New Orleans, U.S. A. 


Ship via 
PORT OF 
aes NEW ORLEANS 
Pic rors U.S.A. 
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FOR 1,000 BUSHELS... 


Or Any Amount 








Cutaway Shows The 
BS&B ‘‘PERFECTION’’ Typical ‘‘on-the-farm’’ BS&B PERFECTION Grain Bin installations may range from a single bin upwards to 
GRAIN BIN With 40 or 50, as shown in the photo above. One AERO-DRY System can serve several bins simultaneously. 
Optional AERO-DRY 
System 








~ Your Safest Crop Storage 


Feature for feature and price for price, you simply can’t find 
a better grain bin than BS&B PERFECTION! Available in all 
sizes from 1,000 to 3,300 bu. capacity, their tight-fitting cor- 
rugated construction effectively seals out moisture, rodents, 
fowl and vermin. 

Farmers everywhere are discovering the true economy of stor- 
ing their wheat, oats, barley, rice, corn, soybean, grain sorghum 
and other crops right on the farm in PERFECTION Grain Bins 
—-and holding them there until market conditions are right 
for selling at maximum profit. 

PERFECTION AERO-DRY SYSTEMS are available as optional equip- 
ment with PERFECTION GRAIN BINS for drying your crop 
safely and efficiently, without heat, and maintaining it that 


Always Look For BSeB PERFECTION fries ata hae in services ee Separatel 
... he Bin With The Golden Crown! Both PERFECTION GRAIN BINS and AERO-DRY SYSTEMS are easily 


financed under ASC, and are 100% tax deductible! For detailed 
information contact your nearest BS&B PERFECTION Dealer, 
or write to... 





Se ease eeeeeee sees eee seeeesseseeseseues94 


Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc., Dept. 8-10-AM8 

7500 East 12th Street 

Kansas City 26, Missouri 

Please send me complete information on BS&B PERFECTION 
GRAIN BINS and PERFECTION AERO-DRY SYSTEMS. 


NAME 





LACK,  IVALLS 


Agricultural Division — Dept. 8-10-AM8 


ADDRESS OR RFD 





S| | anne | | es 
Please print 








1,000,000 BUSHELS... 


In Between... 























This 800,000 bushel Bolted Steel Grain Tank installation by BS&B is probably the world’s largest. Three 


other installations for the same company bring their total storage capacity to more than 2,000,000 bushels! 


Equipment Is Always BS:B! 


For the larger commercial type grain storage installation, BS&B 
BOLTED STEEL GRAIN TANKS have proved themselves to 
grain men all over the country to be the soundest investment 
they can make in new storage facilities because: 





1. They afford absolute protection against 
moisture and vermin. 


. They give the greatest possible fire | ss . 
protection. one rT] 


. They provide cleaner, safer grain storage. 
. They are faster and less expensive to erect. 


. They are more economical to operate. More nearly typical of today’s country elevator type of 
. nstallation is this group of BS&B Bolted Steel Grain Tanks 
Because they are steel, insurance rates are 


which will handle up to 71,190 bushels. 
lower on the grain stored in them. 


If you are in the market for extra grain storage capacity this 
year, we'll gladly send you full information or have our Rep- 
resentative call. Address your inquiry to... 


a 
\y 
=> RYS © he ag ] Re Cc 8 "hep EXAMPLE OF proouct aeaoe 


7500 East 12th Street Kansas City 26, Missouri 








Photo Ohio Farm and Home Research 


ROOT ROT. The plant on the left is affected with soybean root rot, a disease 


seriously threatening Ohio’s production. 


Root Rots in Several States 


PPHYTOPHTHORA seedling blight 

and root rot is becoming more 
prevalent in the clay soils of the old 
lake bed region of northwestern 
Ohio, according to A. J. Suhovecky 
and A. F. Schmitthenner in Ohio 
Farm and Home Research. 

This destructive disease was first 
reported by county agents in the 
region in 1951 

The damage produces seedling 
failures and stand losses occurring in 
patches ranging from a few feet to 
many acres in extent. Most cases of 
the disease have been found in Ot- 
tawa and Paulding Counties, but it 
also occurs in Allen, Auglaize, Erie, 
Putnam, Sandusky and Van Wert 

Phytophthora root rot of soybeans 
takes many forms. Seeds in infested 
fields may rot before germination 
resulting in failure of entire seedings 
or gaps of various sizes in the rows. 
Many seedings that have emerged 
become brown and shriveled. 

The most characteristic symptom 
of this disease is the wilting and dry- 
ing-up of older plants, even those 
which have already set pods. Other 


26 


plants may be severely stunted, and 
if pulled up are found to have badly 
decayed roots. In such plants, decay 
extends inside the stem several 
inches above the soil line. Roots of 
healthy-appearing soybean plants in 
diseased areas are often decayed and 
internally discolored. 

The characteristic patches of dis- 
eased plants occur generally in the 
poorly drained areas of the fields 

There are other seedling root rot 
diseases of soybeans in Ohio, but 
they do not affect older plants, and 
are damaged only under cool, wet 
conditions. 

In the summer of 1954, a disease 
nursery was established on the farm 
of Anthony Schibilla at Oak Harbor, 
Ohio. Over 100 varieties and breed- 
ing lines were tested for resistance 
to this root rot. Only one variety 
Monroe—recommended in Ohio was 
resistant. One other variety, Black- 
hawk, was also resistant 

All the recommended full-season 
beans such as Hawkeye, Lincoln and 
Harosoy were quite severely dam- 


aged 


inate ease lb clit, Sa 


Work at the Ohio station indicates 
that the varieties Illini, Monroe and 
Blackhawk are resistant to Phytoph- 
thora. 

Root rots have also been found in 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri and Iowa 
as well as Ohio, according to Donald 
W. Chamberlain, U. S. Regional Soy- 
bean Laboratory pathologist. 


The disease in Illinois is not wide- 
spread, but was found in five or six 
fields in northern and central Illinois 
in 1955. 

The diseases are caused by two dif- 
ferent organisms, according to Cham- 
berlain. “Phytophthora is the fungus 
causing the trouble in Ohio and 
Illinois, but in Missouri and Iowa the 
causal organism has been identified 
as a Fusarium,” he says. (See the 
article by John M. Dunleavy on page 
20 of the July Soybean Digest.) 


“The only difference apparent in 
the two types of root rot appears to 
be thus: The Fusarium root rot af- 
fects young plants mostly and the 
rot is confined primarily to the cor- 
tex or bark or the root, while Phy- 
tophthora affects the inner tissues of 
the root as well as the bark and ap- 
pears to infect plants at all ages.” 


Heads Ohio Work 


OHIO is searching for improved 
strains of soybeans under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Paul E. Smith, in co- 
operation with Dr. A. F. Schmitt- 
henner, plant pathologist. 


The breeding nursery at the Ohio 
State University in Columbus and 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Wooster plus several repli- 

cate test areas are 
supervised by Dr 
Smith. One of the 
immediate goals is 
to find strains re- 
sistant to Phytoph- 
thora root rot. 
This disease 
struck hard on the 
flat, tight soils of 
Ohio where soy- 
beans have been a 
principal money 
Paul E. Smith crop, Dr. Smith 
found on coming to Ohio from 
Arkansas where he held a similar 
position with the University the past 
6 vears. 

He is a geneticist and plant breeder 
with degrees from Kansas State Col- 
lege, his native state, and Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 

At Ohio State University, Dr 
Smith will teach courses in advanced 
plant breeding in addition to re- 
search. 


The Arkansas Seed Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation has elected Jake Hartz, Jr., 
Jacob Hartz Seed Co., Stuttgart, to 
represent the association on the State 
Plant Board for a 2-year term. He 
replaces Henry Kaufman, Ashdown 
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BY LEADING HANDLERS AND PROCESSORS 


~ SOY BEANS 


FIRST SCALPING AND ASPIRATION 


The Carter Scalperator does a good job of rough scalping and 
aspirating beans going directly to storage. It removes both 


coarse and light foreign materials. It also is a valuable machine 
to use on beans or grains when turned for cooling. Note that 
the Scalperator can be used on other grains without change of 
equipment. In capacity this is a ‘“‘fast’* machine. The Scalperator 
uses only rotary motion, thus does not vibrate. 


“SCALPERATOR 


- 
! 
The Basic Unit—Hart-Carter 'Squirrel-Cage "Scalping J 
Reel. Baffle plate construction retards flow of beans [fi 
through the reel, insuring thorough rough scalping. The 
reel is self cleaning. i 

: 


SECOND SCREENING AND ASPIRATION 


The Carter Millerator, used before processing the beans, does 
a refined job of screening and aspirating. Its upper screen re- 
moves all material that is /arger in diameter than the beans, and 
much of the material that is /onger. 

Its lower screen removes small seeds and sand. Controlled 
aspiration effectively removes light foreign materials. The Scal- 
perator and Millerator are all-metal, require low power. Write 
for complete information . . . today. 


HART-CARTER CO. 


689 19th Ave. N. E. Minneapolis 18, Minn. 


EFFICIENT CALPING AND ACPIRATION 
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Suggestions on Combining 


YOU MAY be damaging your soy- 
beans during combining, because you 
are trying to be careful and minimize 
losses 

Actually, it’s total efficiency that 
counts. The experienced combine 
operator knows he may have to ac- 
cept some small losses in harvesting 
soybeans to keep the total, overall 
loss as low as possible 

Dale Hull, extension agricultural 
engineer at Iowa State College, says 
mechanical damage is often over- 
looked because the beans aren't actu- 
ally lost. But if vou plan to use some 





“Forecasting 
Soybean Prices” 


Forecasting price trends of 
soybeans, oil and meal is fa- 
cilitated with the assistance of 
an original, new study, entitled 
"Forecasting Soybean Prices,"' 
which is the feature of the new 
1956 COMMODITY YEAR 
BOOK. 


It tells you what to watch for 
in the news, evaluates seasonal 
price trends, and shows you 
how to ascertain the market in- 
fluences of changes in cash and 
futures relationships, exports, 
seasonal developments, etc. 
The numerous charts, which il- 
lustrate this amazing study, are 
alone worth many times the 
price of the new Year Book 
(priced at only $12 a copy). 


The wealth of information on 
soybeans, oil, meal, and related 
fats & oils and feeds (including 
charts and statistical tables) 
make this new 385-page vol- 
ume a "must" for every firm 
concerned with the price move- 
ments of soybeans or its prod- 
ucts. 


This is a_ limited edition. 
Order now. 


FILL IN AND MAIL 


Commodity Research Bureau, Inc. 
82 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Send The 
1956 COMMODITY YEAR BOOK 
and invoice us for $12 

Firn 
Address 


“ity 


Att 











of these beans for seed, injured seeds 

may not germinate at all, or they 

may sprout and produce stunted or 

deformed plants. Also, soybean ex- 

porters are demanding fewer cracked 

beans and removal of all weed seeds 

and other foreign matter 

Too many farmers pull their com- 

bines into the field without reducing 

nder speed, says Hull. This re- 

t n cracked as well as broken 

and damaged seed cells 

many farmers leave the 

g on concaves and cylin- 

for small grain thresh- 

ten concaves are not re- 

recommended in instruc- 

i This doesn’t help a 

say Hull. The result: 
to the expression 

gerindins 


than combining them 


bal 


eparating 


the most 
ly from 
ne. The 
best har- 
beans are 
Often 


rather short 


enough torage 
combining 
ahead, Hull advises, and 
equipment ready so 


— 
1eia 


+} { 


an ire missed or shat 
1 the cutter bar isn’t prop 

The ‘| also must be 

are hrown 

Two main losses 

ider are un- 

threshed pods on the straw and 
cracked bean Whe t » are un- 
threshed _ be 1! it’ 
being too 


tment 


: oybeans are easily 
knocked from the pods, but because 
of non-uniformity of ripening or be- 
weather conditions 


needed. 


cause 
some } 1 action 1 
Howev¢ ovbeans tend 
to crack o as a result of the 
and therefore 


the threshing action of the cy linde r 


action of the cylinde! 


should not be too severe 


The speed of tl ‘vlinder should 


be reduced approximately 50% of 
‘a 


that for other grains. Cylinder speed 
on a modern combine is adjusted by 
a quick-change mechanism without 
much difficulty. On the older ma- 
chines it is necessary to reverse the 


] ‘ 
pulley 


to reduce cylinder spe d to 
about one-half that used for small 
Prain 
r reduce the speed of the cyl- 
throttling down the tractor 
for this reduces the speed of 
combine Speed of the 


separating mechanism’ should be 
maintained so that the beans will be 
clean when they come from the com- 
bine, says Hull. 

After the cylinder speed has been 
reduced, the concaves should be ad- 
justed to produce the desired thresh- 
ing action. In dry, mature beans it 
may be necessary to remove concaves 
entirely and insert blanks. Some 
manufacturers provide special con- 
cave equipment for threshing soy- 
beans. 

A high amount of split beans may 
result if the quantity of tailings re- 
turned to the cylinder is large. The 
amount of tailings should be kept 
ma!l by proper adjustment of the 
screen, sieve, air blast and tailings 
fingers 

For most satisfactory results the 
final adjustments should be made in 
the field 

Hull recommends a ScourKleen at- 
tachment if you are combining beans 
for seed. It removes a lot of the 
weed seed in the field. 


Cost of Production 

PER ACRE cost of soybean produc- 
tion on a group of Iowa cost account- 
ing farms with $300-an-acre land 
totaled as follows, as reported by 
Wallaces’ 
tead: 


Interest at 4 $12.00 
3.50 


Farmer and Iowa Home- 


Tax 
Fertilizer, mant t 1.65 
Building on 
Labor 6.35 
Power & mi: 10.30 
Seed 3.55 
Management 2.45 
Miscellaneous 3.05 
$43.75 
Higher priced land would boost 
both interest and taxes. Or your 
land may require more fertilizer. 
And smaller fields can run up la- 
bor and machinery costs. This means 
higher yields to break even 
YIELD OF SOYBEANS NEEDED TO 
BREAK EVEN 

Farm price of soy- Land value per acre 
beans per bu. $100 $200 $300 $400 $500 
$3.00 1: 13 15 17 19 
14 16 18 20 
2.50 3 15 17 19 21 
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Suez Shipments Up 
NORTHBOUND soybean shipments 
through the Suez Canal totaled 2.6 


million bushels in April, up about 
18% from the same month in 1955. 


Total 1956 soybean shipments through 


April were almost 9.9 million bushels 
as compared with 8.7 million during 
the same 4-month period of 1955. 

The total of all oilseed and oil- 
bearing material shipments, includ- 
ing soybeans, had increased con- 
siderably, reachimg 1,048,000 short 
tons at the end of April as compared 
with 788,000 tons through the end of 
April last year. The major increase, 
beside that in soybeans, came in in- 
creased shipments of peanuts and 
copra 
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‘ PROVEN clipper 


FOR HIGH CAPACITY OPERATION 


in 


Grain Elevators * Corn Plants 
Soybean Plants « Rice Mills 


on | o- Aree 
Ee hen ‘ > Cleans 3500 bushels 


of soybeans per hour 





a remarkable cleaner—does a remarkable job! 


The 2248-D is a high capacity receiver that does an excellent market 
cleaning job, and at the same time gives you double normal capacity 
with its unique feature that splits the grain or seed flow. It’s a better 
quality market cleaner for grain or seed as they are processed through 
one short scalper .. . four 54” x 86” extra length screens. . . two powerful 
top suction fans . . . a positive brush hopper, and full length traveling 
brushes. You get quality results with a market cleaner that really cleans. 
High capacity market cleaning: 3000 bushels of wheat per hour 


2500 bushels of corn per hour 
2000 bushels of oats per hour 











Write today for the new 
Capacity Principle : 7 ; 
Double es ' Clipper Catalog. It’s yours 


1. Exact flow division to : * Chipper 
two separate shoes. for the asking. 8 gee 

2. Separate flows unified : ‘ jueaness 
at discharge. : 


GRAIN ¢ SEED 


A. Be FERRELL & co. Dept. 1-46, Saginaw, Mich. AND BEAN CLEANERS 
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New Record U.S. Soybean Acreage 


I. S. DEPARTMENT of Agricul 
ture on July 1 estimated the 
overall U. S. soybean acreage at 
21.9 million, a new record for the 
7th consecutive year. A total of 20.9 
million acres is to be harvested for 
beans, 2.3 million more than were 
harvested in 1955 and an increase 
of one-eighth. 

Largest increases come in Iowa, 
Minnesota and Illinois, with substan- 
tial increases also coming in Ohio, 
Indiana, Missouri, Arkansas and 
Mississippi 

As of Aug. 1 prospects were gen- 
erally very good. Moisture supplies 
were currently adequate to plentiful 
most places, exceptions being parts 


of Iowa, Arkansas, Alabama, Kansas, 


South Carolina and the Dakotas 

Some northern areas were cool and 
wet in late July and there was local 
hail damage. Sudden violent storms 
did close to a_half-million-dollars 
worth of damage to crops in the 
Midsouth July 19, with most severe 
damage centering around Tipton- 
ville, Tenn. 

Spot reports from Soybean Digest 
crop reporters: 

Alabama. E. E. Purvis, Baldwin 
Oil Mills, Foley (7-23): Dry weather 
delayed early planting but with rain 
since mid-July crop has grown above 
normal. I believe yield will be above 
normal. Bulk of crop movement will 
be mid-October, later than 1955 

Arkansas. L. M. Humphrey, R. L 
Dortch Seed Farms, Scott (7-22): So 


far conditions have been most favor- 
able. Beans look wonderful and if 
August and September are not too 
hot and dry we should have a very 
good crop, possibly as much as 50% 
ahead of last year. Some fields in- 
fested with Johnsongrass and pig- 
weed. New crop movement will be- 
gin Oct. 1, about the same as 1955. 

Paul C. Hughes, Farmers Soybean 
Corp., Blytheville (7-20): We have 
a very good looking bean crop just 
now beginning to bloom and set 
pods. We are in need of a general 
rain for top yields in Dormans and 
other early crop beans. More weed 
chopping than usual. A few Perrys 
will move very early and then no 
more crop movement until after 
Sept. 15 

Illinois. Walter W. McLaughlin 
Citizens National Bank, Decatur 
(7-20): Crop condition excellent ex- 
cept for mildew in spots, and some 
going down due to being too tall 
Could use more sunshine. Yield out- 
look as good or better than 1955. 
Many fields still have volunteer 
corn. Crop well advanced. 

L. E. Kennedy, Kennedy’s Grain 
Elevator, Inc., Newton (7-20): Crop 
condition excellent Weather cool 
and wet. Yield outlook normal pro- 
viding weather clears up. New crop 
movement 10 days later than 1955. 

W. V. Simmons, Quincy Soybean 
Products Co., Quincy (7-21): Matur- 
ity 7-10 days earlier than normal. 
Condition excellent. Sufficient mois- 











1279 West Third St. 





Filter Clotha 


Die-cut with exact precision. 
Delivered, as pictured, to any schedule. 


No shrinkage. No large roll goods 
inventory. 
® Less Shutdown time. 
Send dimensions or press plate template 
and material specifications for free sam- 
and prices of Filterfab non-woven 


or synthetic disposable overcloths. 


filter paper. 


Incorporated 
Tel.—Cherry-1-0456 


Cable Address “Filterfab” 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 

















ture to assure above normal yield 
Crop very clean with exception of 
volunteer corn. Some grasshoppers. 
New crop movement will begin about 
Sept. 12, earlier than 1955 barring 
rains at harvest time 

Indiana. J. B. Edmondson, Dan- 
ville (7-21): Soybean prospects more 
varied than for several years, rang- 
ing from excellent to poor. Barring 
wet weather spots, condition is 90- 
95% of normal. Too much rain in 
too big doses. Good growing weath- 
er between floods. If expected dry 
spell doesn’t develop in August, 
yield will be above 1955 by 6%. Seri- 
ous Weed and volunteer corn trouble 
bound to develop later. Looks now 
as if harvest would start about Sept. 
20, same time as 1955 crop. 

Iowa. Howard L. Roach, Plain- 
field (7-20): Maturity 105% of nor- 
mal. Condition excellent. Weather 
and moisture conditions good. Yield 
outlook 120% of 1955. Crop move- 
ment will begin about Sept. 15, about 
same time as 1955. 

Kansas. B. E. Henline, Soy-Rich 
Products, Inc., Wichita (7-21): Most 
beans planted around June 1. Early 
beans in bloom. Crop condition good. 
Temperatures in 90s. Need rain in 
next 10 days. Yield outlook 120% of 
normal and 400% of 1955 yield. 
Fields cleanest we have had in our 
area. Grasshoppers only trouble at 
present. New crop movement will 
begin Sept. 21, later than 1955 by 
10 days. 

Louisiana. Mark H. Brown, New 
Providence (7-20): Early beans good. 
Late beans planted after oats will 
need rain. Yield outlook about same 
as 1955. Crop movement will begin 
about Sept. 15, earlier than 1955 by 
10 days to 2 weeks. 

Minnesota. Henry Leitschuh, 
Sleepy Eye: We had a drouth that 
hurt small grain early in spring but 
plenty of moisture for corn and soy- 
beans. Yield outlook normal and 
should be same as last year. Hail 
hurt some spotted sections. About 
40-50% of fields planted on corn 
ground have a lot of volunteer corn 
in them. 

John W. Evans, Montevideo (7-20): 
Maturity 100%. Crop condition good. 
In blossom and forming pods. Yield 
outlook good. Cool weather may pre- 
vent a real early harvest. Many 
fields with weeds and also much 
corn infestation. 

Missouri. Carver Brown, Lad- 
donia (7-23): Maturity 5 days late. 
Crop condition good. Too much 
moisture. 10% of beans have not 
been cultivated. Yield outlook 5% 
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above normal, 


25% above 1955. Most as good as 1955. More v s tl Tennessee Soya Mill, Inc., Tipton 
] 


beans fairly clean a few are usual ville (7-20): Crop conditions good 


weedy. Some grasshoppers but wet Oklahoma. Ralp! Weather 5 nd MOSSE conditions 
1 . - oOo 1 ) ( *reo oks 
weather has kept down damage up Oklahoma A & M (¢ d. Yield above 1955. Crop look 
1 ft: ’ -~laann 
to now. (7-20): Maturity about fairly clean 
, ‘ dition good in northeast, fair 1 Virginia. Louis Groh, Clay Bank 
lina. Paul Keller, Cen- er ae : 
— aaa odie ‘iy Ki a ; south central. Weather a1 sturt (7-20): Maturity about normal. Crop 
tral Oil & Milling Co. (7-21): Ma conditions fair except In local areé condition and weather and moisture 
turity 99% Condition good. Mois- Yield outlook from 10 to 30 bette conditions excellent. Yield outlook 
ture ample. Yield outlook 99% than last year. Some blight and pus about the same as 1955 
3 tle Nn «ls ib] \ ties wh ‘ , 
North Dakota. Floyd Poyzer, Am¢ tule on susceptible varieties where Ontario. Gilles DePutter, Appin 
‘ fall] li; een undant Tey nm 6 : ; 
nia Seed & Grain Co., Amenia (7-23) rainfall has | = os - re bape (7-21): Maturity perhaps 10 days 
- . crop movemen Will erin oepl. < ee cc |: _ an "mM < Te rs 
Maturity average. Crop condition rs i aeline than 168% I 2 weeks later than normal. Te mpera 
“a , ; a tew days earner than 1700 tures below normal. Rainfall exces 
fine. Weather dry. Yield outlook ; : ae eee id 
9 Tew ase ‘ing South Dakota. H. G. Miller & Son, sive for July. Water in many fields 
good. New disease showing in some = Manv be: : vellow. Yield 
Garden City (7-21): Maturity some Many beans turning yellow. lel 
oo . ‘ — ~ . “ . at 
th oe what ahead of 1955. Crop conditior appears to be below normal and 
an last vear i rite .] RR 
, . very good. All soybeans planted by much below 1955 


fields. Movement may begin later 


Ohio. Lewis C. Saboe, Columbus June 1 in blooming stage. Plenty of 
(7-20): Maturity week later than rain in this sect Other areas 
normal. Crop condition very poor to nearby iry. Yield about 10 
excellent Average a little below above 4 
normal. Too cold. Yield outlook not Tennessee. 








SOYBEAN CROP PRODUCTION, JULY 196 (1,000 acres 


Acreage grown alone Acreage for beans 
for all purposes Equivalent solid ! Harvested For . 
Average Average Average harvest Reduces Moisture i 
1945-54 1955 1956 1945.54 1955 1956 1945-54 1955 1956 Fe 
, Stops Bean Spoilage 
N. J 36 ; ! 20 3 
Pa 52 : 58 5: i 24 ve Flow Heat Away and keep stored 
hio 1,044 217 327 1 217 1,327 1,004 1,1 1,301 
Ind 2 298 1 24 ; . Se se soybeans in top condition. Air-O- 
ll f ‘ ‘ 7 4.37 47 Vator runs “free as a breeze” on 
Mich :; 5 38 3 18% 10 1 18 slightest wind. No motor to wear 
be Le gas eee dae Pe: out or cost you money to operate 
"a 14 Ci a sae <i ta <on> “ae Exhaust Spinner CONSTANTLY 
Mo 1,278 ! 1 1,192 1 ) moves air thru beans and pre- 
N. Dak 8: 3: 23 32 135 oo vents excess heat and moisture 
S. Dak 23: i 
Nebr ¢ ) ‘ 2 96 190 ] 185 
Kans 383 37 38 38: 37 3 34 COOLS, DRIES, CONDITIONS 
Del ‘ 1 l ‘ 110 1. 105 13 soybeans, corn, small grains or 
= Ba = > a face : Pigs * other stored crops. Install on any 
a Oo ‘ ” é of 
W.Va Ps , ; 8 storage bldg., crib or bin in an 
N. ( 38 3 51 52 263 32 96 hour or less, whether filled or 
S. ( ons ot = : ri — empty. Keeps rain out, takes out 
Fla 48 18 3 me heat. Thousands in use thru-out 
Ky “ 198 207 7 13 the world. Air-O-Vator guaran- 
Tenn 26% 335 345 33 : 372 ] 2 2 tees results or money back 
Ala 8 148 
Miss 717 825 
Ark 17 1,456 
La 3 164 
Okla 6 53 49 
Texas 6 5 15 
u. Ss 14,279 19,710 21,959 14,833 20,008 
Acres grown alone, plus one-half the interplanted acre 
than 500 acres. The U. S. D. A. Crop Reporting Board 


Interplanted acreage (1,000 acres) 
State Average State Average 
1945-54 1955 1956 1945-54 9 ; 

Mo 45 10 10 Tenn 143 : 

Va 64 42 42 Ala 10 AIR 0 VATOR 

N. C 181 76 72 Miss 98 3 26 4 er 
8 77 74 . , 
51 54 54 La 8 8 ; ‘ (0 INC 
20 6 4 U. Ss 598 58 j 7 bd 


S. Department of Agriculture crop reporting board q Scottsbluff, Nebr. 


Soybeans for Beans (1,000 bu.) 
Production Production Production ‘ 1 ? 5 
State 1955 } State 1955 


N. Y 80 Mo 33,95 é 684 
N: J 684 N. Dak Pr - 792 
Pa 440 S. Dak y 2,412 ; , : 
Ohio y 28 Nebr 8! 4,500 4 ‘ - See your 
Ind 43,83 Kans 3,35 2,162 F ‘* 7 
Ill Del 2 < 11,894 mc heen® <a dealer! or 
Mich 3,036 Md 3, Ark 21,906 wo ; ; 
Wis 975 Va ,02 1,936 v. ‘ i 4 write to 
Minn 43,934 N.C 5,068 460 . 
Iowa 43,582 s.¢€ : 26 ZZ,” Z factory 
371,106 








Revised—based on analysis of 1954 Census and othe 
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Staley Names Bralley 


Dr. Jame A. Bralley has been 
named director of research for A. E. 
Staley Manufac- 
turing Co. Deca 
tur, Ill. His ap 
pointment Is de- 

le =. : scribed as 

othe r step 

continuing 

- pansion 


Re Ba 
taley 


b. progran 
| ar.” 


Dr. James A. Bralley 

been with Rohm & 

last 10 vears, and before 

a research chemist 
Goodrich Co. He receives 
torate at the University 


in 1941 


Pellet Mill Changes 


A realignment of territories 
the Eastern Shore has been 
nounced by C. N. Hultberg 
president in charge of sales o 
California Pellet Mill Co. 
chang¢ New York 
New England under John Spe 
whose otfice 1s at 274 State St.. A 
bany, N. Y. 

In Pennsylvania, New 
Delaware the company is now repre 
sented by Robert G. Proctor. He will 
maintain an office in Harrisburg 
Pa., at 612 Cedar St 

Moving into Richmond, Va., is Rod- 
ney L. Bell, Jr., 
sible for the company’ 


Marvland, Virginia and North Caro 


consolidate 


Jersey and 


1] 


who will be respon- 


activities in 


office is located at 110 

St 
Hultberg said the moves are 
ing made due to the “constant in- 
crease in customers along the East 
Coast coupled with the tremendous 
potential for our products in that 


irvea 


To Central Soya Board 


B. A. Townsend Robert B. Parrott 


The board of directors of Central 
Soya Co., Inc., has elected B. A 
Townsend, Decatur, Ind., and Robert 

Parrott, Minneapolis, Minn., as 
the company 


‘Bud” Townsend will become vice 
! 


president and will continue his re 
ponsibility for the sales of soybean 
oybean oil meal 
Effective Aug. 1, Mr. Parrott, for- 
ly manager of the special pro- 
division of Cargill, Inc., joined 
president and 
direct the activities and be re- 


; 
oil and 


ral Soya a Vice 


{ 


sponsible for soybean purchasing and 


rain merchandising 
Mr. Townsend has been associated 
vith Central Soya in the commodity 


developers of the Rotocel, installed capacity 
exceeds 4,000,000 tons per year 


M41 


e New Y 


City ¢ Philadelphia ¢ San Fra 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY Chemica! Plants Division 


Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania e Chicago 1, Illinois 


) e Washington, D. C 





division since 1937 and has_ been 
carrying out administrative duties in 
every phase of soybean purchasing, 
meal sales and soybean oil sales fo 
the company. 


Mr. Parrott has been associated 
with Cargill since 1935 and has had 
wide experience in all phases of the 
grain business 


Research Director 


Dr. Donald F. Starr, well-know 
agricultural consulting chemist, has 
been appointed director of research 
of the V. D. Anderson Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, divi- a Biggs 
sion of Interna- SAO 
tional Basic Econ- 
omy Corp. 

In his new posi- 
tion, Dr. Starr will 
lirect research and 
levelopment ac- 
tivities in the field 
and at the labora- 
tories of the com- 
pany, which spe- 
cializes in the Dr. Donald F. Starr 
manufacture of 
equipment for processing 
oilseeds and other products 


vegetable 


Prior to joining Anderson this year, 
Dr. Starr was a consulting chemist 
specializing in agricultural chemicals 
He was formerly a senior chemist 
for the U.S. Department of Agricul 
ture 


Delta Co. Changes 


falph W. Woodruff has been made 
manager of the Delta Products Co., 
Wilson, Ark. The mill is solvent 
extraction plant and for the past 5 
years has been under lease to the 
3uckeye Cellulose Corp., which did 
not renew its lease 

The mill will go back to the origi- 
nal name of the Delta Products Co.. 
and resume operations as a coopera 
tive. The company also expects to 
operate its oil refinery plant again 

Mr. Woodruff has been manager of 
Osceola Products Co., Osceola, Ark., 
for the past 10 years 

President of the Delta Products Co 
is R. E. L. Wilson, III. J. E. Crain is 
vice president and H. F. Ohlendorft 
Is secretary. 

Marshall Woodward, who was 
formerly with the mill, has been 
made general superintendent, and 
Paul Bussey, assistant superintend- 
ent 


Food Firm Expands 


Edward M. Muldoon, general 
manager of La Choy Food Products, 
Archbold, Ohio, announced’ La 
Choy’s 1956 expansion plans which 
will expand present production fa- 
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cilities more than 50%. Present plans 
call for still another addition to the 
plant in 1957. 


Ground has been broken for the 
expansion of the east wing of the 
plant. La Choy’s present plant cov 
ers 542 acres. The latest expansion 
will include a new rail siding capable 
of handling six rail cars. 

Muldoon states that La Choy has 
outgrown present plant facilities de- 
spite adding a new shipping dock last 
year and the expenditure of over 
$100,000 in 1955 for a new Food Ma- 
chinery Co. AB Cooker and other 
additional equipment. Mr. Muldoon 
reported the outlook is for still 
further growth during the coming 
year due to ever increasing interest 
in Chinese foods and the La Choy 
brand. 


Europe: Multi-Million 


Dollar Market 
(Continued from Page 18) 


ican soybeans in varying amounts. 
In this area we must compete for 
markets with Manchurian soybeans, 
with copra, peanuts, palm kernels, 
cottonseed and other oil-bearing ma 
terials. There is market for protein 
meals In the livestock economies, and 
there is an increasing awareness of 
the value of soybean oil meal a 
compared with the others. As live 
stock nutritional knowledge _ in 
creases, as the mixed feed industry 
grows, and as the economies con 
tinue to improve so that the con 
sumption of animal products in 
creases per capita, there will be an 
increasing 
this area 


market for soybeans in 


The population increase in this 
area of the world is also an impor- 
tant factor. Demands for protein and 
fats increase with the population, and 
in this area of the world there is 
little or no likelihood of increased 
ollseed production within the coun 
tries concerned. Soybeans will not, 
in my estimation, ever become an 
important crop because the combina- 
tion of latitude, temperature, mois 
ture, rainfall distribution and wet 
harvest season will not permit. Sup 
plies will have to be brought in from 
other areas. 

Our major problem in this area 
is still of quality Every buyer 
readily acknowledges that the change 
in the Federal Grade Standards on 
Sept. 1, 1955, brought considerable 
improvement. There is some dissat- 
isfaction with green seed-coated 
beans, and with purple stain and 
purple mottling. Major objection, 
however, is foreign material con- 
tent. The study team which recently 
surveyed three cargoes as loaded in 
this country, then sampled, graded 
and observed the same three cargoes 
on arrival, has helped materially in 
solving our problems. But we are 
still faced with the job of demon- 
strating to European soybean buyers 
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they are actually gett 
buy under our grades 
* 
One of the 
entire foreign picture 
particles 
of sovbeans as reign material. Each 
handled 
more breakage rs, and thus more 
foreign 1 lal is created. Foreign 
buyers must use our standards when 
they buy our beans, hence they also 
use them on arrival. No other cour 
try in the world classifies broken 
particles of beans as foreign ma- 
terial. We are alone in that respect, 
and we create unnecessary problems 
for ourselves in this classification 


I am convinced we must change our 


our Classifice 


time a carg 


grading standards to classify these 
broken particles of 

pan i : 

terial. 


Ther 


“Adds pennies to costs 
When you inoculate soybeans with 


LEGUME-AID story. 


sovbean oil, and for soybeans, in the 
countries of Europe. We must place 
our commodity, in the case of beans. 
in the condition in which buyers 
it. We must conduct a sales 
program on both oil and beans, de 
pendent upon the country concerned 
We must countries such as 
Spain in learning to handle and 
ilize soybean oil effectively. We 
do the followup work, the 
» work, the promotion and the 
work which a multi-millio 
market merits 
* - * 


assist 


America is still the great bread 
basket of the world. The crops once 
needed in world trade are being re- 
others. Soybeans are on 


the increase. Oils and proteins are 


placed by 


stili most scarce in the world food 


The challenge is ours—I 


econon 


lieve we can meet it. 


* more beans per pod 
® more pods per plant 
® more bushels per acre 


when you 


INOCULATE 


SOYBEANS 


LEGUME-AID 


dollars to profits!” That's the 


LEGUME-AID, millions of live, active nitrogen-fixing bac- 


teria go to work for you , 


. to grow larger, healthier plants 


with better root development and more nodules of nitrogen. 


Yields are boosted substantially and the soil is enriched tor 


crops to follow. 


you can use LEGUME-AID wet or dry... 


Apply LEGUME-AID just as it comes out of the carton, The 
fine textured humus base coats seed thoroughly, clings closely 


and actually assists free passage of beans through the ¢ 


YOUR LOCAL FARM SUPPLY STORE HAS 


LEGUME-AID 


SUPERIOR INOCULANT IN THE 
PLIOFILM PROTECTIVE CARTON 


trill 





sLA4 
@ 8. 
© 4 
< % 


AGRICULTURAL 
LABORATORIES 
INC. 

1147 Chesapeake Ave. 
Columbus 12, Ohio 

















p U a AT AUSTRALIA. There are areas in 
| @) N S Australia where conditions might be 
favorable for soybean production, 
with the zone offering the best pros- 
e « . pects a coastal and subcoastal strip 
Oilseed Storage Plentiful in U. S. from Newcastle in New South Wales 
to Gayndah in southern Queensland. 
Here rainfall and temperatures are 
OIL STORAGE. Storage facilities pounds. At no time did stocks on favorable. 
for fats and oils and for oilseeds and hand require all the tank capacity Over 300 introductions from 18 dif- 
their products in the United States available. Mill storage capacities for ferent countries including the United 
are adequate to take care of these oilseeds and their products were ade- States were tested in several parts of 
products even in the years of Feavy quate and generally well distributed Australia in 1944-51. 
production, according to a report is- among the various oilseeds. Neither The main problem is to search out 
sued by the U. S. Department of adequacy nor character of the stor- and develop varieties adapted to the 
Apriculture. age facilities is believed to have different localities. A wide range of 
types was tested, from early matur- 
ing varieties that grew only a few 
inches high to a late maturing vine 
Cottonseed is usually stored at the tvpe from Java and South Rhodesia 
oil mills, researchers report. Only with a stem length of over 6 feet. 
about a fourth of the soybeans are As was to be expected, the most 
stored at the mills, another fourth successful varieties at each station 
at farms, and the remainder at coun- had been obtained from regions of 
try and terminal elevators and with similar latitude overseas. Those that 
dealers at transportation centers. performed best at Katherine came 
Flaxseed is stored at mills or in com- from South Rhodesia and Hawaii; 
worth more than 1.3 billion dollars ER PSR NI Pa at Redlands Bay from U. S. Gulf 
are crushed for oil and meal each a: a “5 States: and at Redcliffs from the 
vear in nearly 600 mills throughout A copy of Marketing Research Re- northern Cottonbelt and the southern 
the country. port No. 122, “Tank Storage of Fats Cornbelt of the U. S 
The tank storage capacity for fats and Oils and Mill Storage of Oilseeds There is need for more detailed in- 
and oils in 1951 was estimated at 6.2 and Their Products,” is available vestigations with this crop in Aus- 
billion pounds, and U. S. total an- from the Office of Information, U.S. tralia. Varietal testing, with or with- 
nual production of fats and oils (ex- Department of Agriculture, Wash- out irrigation, should be continued 
cluding butter) was about 12 billion ington 25, D.C. and extended in areas where results 
to date have been encouraging. 
SOYBEANS IN AUSTRALIA. By 
S. G. Gray, Technical Paper No. 4 
THE FASTEST, EASIEST 4 Division of Plant Industry, Common- 


ke) NADO. VACUUM CLEANER \ wealth Scientific and Industrial Re- 
ar Organization, Melbourne, 


The report is based on a study changed significantly since the sur- 
of 3,100 replies from producers, in- vey was made. 
dustrial users, and warehousemen of 
those commodities. The purpose was 
to collect information useful to the 
industry in maintaining orderly and 
efficient marketing, in minimizing 
deterioration, and in protecting the 
competitive position of oilseeds and 
fats and oils. Domestic oilseeds 


search 

VOU Cam Ose Australia. 

THE EFFECT OF SPACING 
Now you can buy one vacuum Sex. OF WITHIN AND BETWEEN ROWS 
cleaner that will do all of your c= ON THE COMPONENTS OF YIELD 
cleaning jobs easier and faster ] ey AND OTHER CHARACTERS IN 
—keep up with your cleaning - : SOYBEANS. By W. F. Lehman and 
and sanitation problems to J. W. Lambert, University of Minne- 
avoid dangers from fires and sota. Agronomy Abstracts. 47:6£ -66. 
losses from vermin and rodents. OND 1955 , 

The versatile Tornado cleans , ; ? eee: 
from floor to ceiling, picks up STORED GRAIN PESTS. Farm- 
liquids or dry materials with- A ry ers’ Bulletin No. 1260. Price 25¢. For 
out any conversion at suction = sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 


speeds up to 325 m.p.h. Model 87VP—11/2 H.P. ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


COMMODITY FUTURES STA- 
Ne ADO pontahis TISTICS, JULY 1954-JUNE 1955. 
ORN : Statistical Bulletin No. 171. Com- 
ELECTRIC BLOWER modity Exchange Authority, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 

Streamlined design, greater power and ington 25, D. C. 


easy portability make the Tornado = . 
heavy duty blower the most efficient NEW ALKYD MATERIALS 
and modern method for cleaning all Paint, Oil and Chemical Review, 
types of machinery and equipment. Feb. 9, 1956. 332 W. Harrison St., 
Sealed ball bearing motor. Oak Park, Ill. Covers soybean oil 


“World's Leading Supplier of Grain Testing Equipment for Over 43 Years” anda soybean fatty acid products. 
Model 83—34 H.P. 


Model 85—1 H.P. ABSTRACTS OF FATS AND 
ame tert He. OILS LITERATURE. Vol. I. Nos. 3 
and 4. August-December 1955. Na- 


4 eer CRtweC Bute au tional Association of Margarine 


EQUIPM E N T COMPANY Manufacturers, Munsey Building. 


Dept. .D8 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. Washington. D. C. 
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FEEDIN 


PROTEIN. A study to appraise 
the protein content of rations fed to 
swine was conducted on individual 
Illinois farms in 1951 in relation to 
recommendations of the Illinois plan 
for swine feeding. Differences in the 
adequacy of the protein fed swin: 
were determined in five different 
areas in the state 

Findings included: 

Nearly all farms fed a protein sup 
plement at least part of the time, 
and about seven out of every eight 
farms used some commercially mixed 
protein supplement. 

Soybean oil meal, alfalfa meal, 
meat scraps or tankage, and skim 
milk were the supplements fed in 
every area. The percentage of farms 
using a given ingredient varied con- 
siderably from area to area, reflect- 
ing differences in the availability 
and price of that ingredient 

About half the farms fed rations 
that met the recommended levels fo1 
protein. About one-fourth fed rations 
containing the recommended level of 
protein in every phase of production 

ADEQUACY OF PROTEIN IN 
SWINE RATIONS IN ILLINOIS. By 
R. J. Mutti. Bulletin 599. University 
of Illinois Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Urbana, II] 


Builds Extraction, 


HONEYMEAD Products Co., Man- 
kato, Minn., has awarded a contract 
to Blaw-Knox Co., chemical plant 
division, Chicago, for the design and 
erection of a vegetable oil extraction 
system which will be the largest of 
its type in the world 

Heart of the new facility will be 
a giant 31-foot diameter Rotocel sol- 
vent extractor with a capacity of 

.200 tons per day of soybeans. It 
will replace a 500-ton-per-day unit 
built in 1953 for Honeymead_ by 
Blaw-Knox which at the time of in 
stallation was the world’s largest. 

The trend of the industry toward 
higher volume operations has re- 
quired a continual increase in equip- 
ment size since the first Rotocel ex- 
tractor of 75 tons capacity was de- 
veloped and installed in 1948. Blaw 
Knox has now built solvent extrac- 
tion facilities with a total capacity of 
over 4 million tons per year. In ad- 
dition to the new 1,200-ton Honey- 
mead plant, which will be the larg- 
est soybean extractor, Blaw-Knox 
installations include the largest flax 
extractor, the largest sesame extrac- 
tor and the largest safflower extrac- 
tor in the world. 

The Rotocel is a continuous ex- 
tractor for granular solids which has 
had wide acceptance throughout the 
oilseed industry for the solvent ex- 
traction of vegetable oils from seeds. 

Construction work is under way at 
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THE INFLUENCE OF TRYPTO- 

PHAN, METHIONINE AND LYSINE 
SUPPLEMENTATION OF A CORN- 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL DIET ON 
NITROGEN BALANCE OF GROW- 
ING SWINE. By R. J. Meade, Ne- 
braska Agricultural Experiment Sta 
tion. Journal of Animal Science, Feb- 
ruary 1956, Vol. 15, No. 1, pages 
288-296. 
FATS. Chicks given access to feed 
with and without added inedible ani- 
mal fats ate about twice as much of 
the feed with the added fat in Wis- 
consin experiments. 

Most of the animal fats tested 1m- 
proved feed utilization but did not 
improve the growth rate at the 5% 
level. 

THE EFFECT OF FATS AND 
FATTY ACIDS IN CHICK RA- 
TIONS. By M. L. Sunde, University 
of Wisconsin. Poultry Science, Vol 
35, No. 2, March 1956, pages 362-368 

GETTING YOUR FEED IN BULK 
3v Lacey F. Rickey. Information 1. 
Farmer Cooperative Service, U. S 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 


ington 25, D. C. 


For a complete list of books and 
experiment station publications re- 
lating to soybeans drop a postcard 
to Circulation Department, Soybean 
Digest, Hudson, Iowa. 


Refining Systems 


Mankato on the new plant and com- 
pletion is scheduled for late this sum 
mer. 

Honeymead has also awarded a 
contract to Blaw-Knox for the design 
and erection of what is believed to 
be the world’s largest vegetable oil 
deodorizing system. The new unit 
will be capable of producing 10 tank 
cars of 600,000 pounds of deodorizing 
soybean oil per day. 

Supplying oil for this plant will 
require the processing of 3 million 
pounds per day or 18 million bushels 
of soybeans per year, approximately 
8% of the nation’s processing ca- 
pacity. 

The huge new facility will be com- 
pletely continuous and automatically 
controlled, thereby permitting sub- 
stantial savings over conventional 
batch or semi-continuous operations. 
Each minute of the day the average 
oil production from 134 acres of soy- 
beans will be de-aerated, heated, de- 
odorized and cooled in a single ves- 
sel under high vacuum and finally 
clarified prior to shipment. Thus, 
handling of hot material is elimi- 
nated and product deterioration by 
possible air leakage is prevented. 

The Blaw-Knox system was se- 
lected by Honeymead after an ex- 
haustive study of various types of 
deodorizers. The process is also suit- 
able for improving the quality of 
hydrogenated shortening, margarine 
and lard as well as other fats and 
oil products. 








SOYBEANS 


"BABY" of the grain family! 
“GIANT” in market PROFITS! 


If YOU want to make money—BIG 
MONEY—out of SOYBEANS—-WHEAT 
CORN COFFEE COTTON 
STOCKS—our twice-a-week TUESDAY 
and FRIDAY letters wll give you EX 
PERT ADVICE backed by 38 years EX 
PERIENCE We have been study.ng 
markets since 1918. Our service started 
business Feb. 1, 1928—now in 28th year! 


SUBSCRIBERS WRITE: ‘Have taken 
over $100,000 profit out of commodity 
trades the past two years, because of your 
service.”’ KANSAS.—‘‘Your advices nearer 
correct than any I ever followed.”” GA 
‘Best service I ever have taken.’” OHIO.— 
“I started on a shoe string—have made 
nice profits on your advice. Your service 
is TOPS.’ NEBR.—‘‘Have subscribed to 
several commodity advisory services—inon 
estly believe YOURS the BEST I have 
EVER seen.”’ ALA.—‘“Your ACCURACY 
in forecasting is AMAZING to me.”” KAN 
SAS.—‘‘Find check for $25 for 3 months 
renewal.—You certainly hit every turn 
of the market right ‘on the nose’. I stuck 
with another service for 6 months and 
lost $7,000. By using your advice I'm 
beginning to climb out.’” IOWA.—“‘Several 
people whose names I sent you are taking 
your service and MAKING MONEY. One 
made about $26,000 last year on $5.000 
to begin with. Had to pay Uncle Sam 
$12,000, which ‘hurt’ him.”’"—N. C 
BROKER.—"“A friend told me that on 
your advice during past 3 weeks he made 
over $5,000 on JULY soybeans,’"’ CALIF 
—‘Have taken thousands of dollars from 
the market on your advice—believe it 
entirely possible to average $1,000 per 
month.”” MICH ‘Had over 10 different 
services—must say YOURS TOPS THEM 
ALL.—If you get customers from Minne 
sota and Dakotas, that's a plug from ME 

y year’s renewal speaks for itself.” 
IOWA Did so WELL on your MAR- 
VELOUS advice, here’s $100 bill as 
‘thank you’ present.’ MASS. 


“Following YOUR market advices—tops 
in my opinion—have taken $5,000 profit 
in SOYBEANS in past 3 WEEKS.” LA 


“Sure did WONDERFUL with that $5 
subscription—OVER $3,000 PROFIT so 
far, and if I had gone along on first 
couple of letters, would have done much 
better.” OHIO. 


“Am another satisfied customer Made 
enough on JULY beans, FIRST WEEK 
I took service, to pay for service REST 
OF MY LIFE, and I figure on living a 
LONG time yet.” IOWA 


“In 28 years in grain business, YOUR 
commodity-stock service was FAR THE 
BEST used during that period.”"” NEBR 


“Get Acquainted’ Offer 
Our next TEN Tuesday and Fridzy 
letters, covering SOYBEANS, 
WHEAT, CORN, COFFEE, COT- 
TON and STOCKS, $5.00. (Please 
use order blank below.) 


Market Advisory Bureau 
P.O. Box 2106, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


SPECIAL $5.00 OFFER TO “SOY 
BEAN DIGEST’ READERS 


Send EVERYTHING mentioned above 
via air mail. Enclosed $5.00 in full pay 
ment. 








NAME 


ADDRESS 














NEW PROD S and SER 


PLUG VALVES. Lubricated plug valves guard against IRRIGATION PUMPS. Two new PTO drive irriga- 
possible explosion in the Chicago plant of the Southern tion pumps are now available from Jayflo Products Co., 
Cotton Oil Co., where three men per shift manufacture which will deliver up to 500 
360,000 pounds of shortening daily. GPM at 80 PSI at ~~ Input i 
The plant refines, drive of 550 RPM at 35 HP. wi 
itestion and hwdro- 30th centrifugal pumps are Ce 
genates oil Seen Mid. trailer mounted for portabil- 2. ;4 
west soybeans to pro- ity, but may be ordered with ey : 
tank > Geb of out the trailer for economical, i ) 
commercial shorten- semi-permanent installation i 
ings. Leakage of hy- where the water source is at 
drogen has been one location. 
averted bv _ installa- The 5-inch model 45-GA pictured is in the 25 to 40 
tion of Rockwell - horsepower range and delivers 500 gallons per minute. 
The 4-inch model 35-GA delivers 410 gallons per minute 
requiring only 26 horsepower 


Se 


Nordstrom lubricated 
plug valves in 1!s- 
inch lines between For complete information write Soybean Digest 8f, 
the hydrogen main Hudson, Iowa. 

and the process tanks. 


Similar leakproof 
valves, shown being PORTABLE SPRINKLER. A revolutionary new sys 
operated ak tah we ty tem of irrigation. . . a slowly revolving giant sprinkler 
c c « il, t J 7 
hydrogenation tanks after completion of a batch is NOW being manufactured by the Vermeer Manu- 
k } facturing Co. 
‘or further information write Soybean Digest 8a, = : . 
Hud I : ’ gest va The Vermeer Pow-R-Sprinkler consists of a huge 
S Ae . . 
ft ict ba 140-foot sprinkler boom which rotates on a four-wheel 
trailer mounted turntable 


IRRIGATION ENGINE. The J. I. Case Co.. long-time The jet-propelled sprinkler 
manufacturer of farm implements, has announced its is rotated by water pres- 
entry into the irrigation engine field. : oo omiy. 

. } ‘ The sprinkler may be 
The company is offering 12 different engine models, ire wage pulled into the field by a 
ded tractor from either end of 
the trailer. With one set- 
ting the sprinkler will cov- 
er at least 100 rows of corn 
“The engines were developed around the basic de with any desired amount of water up to 1 inch in an 


ranging in horsepower up to 90. Operation will be pos- 
sible with gasoline, diesel fuel, liquid petroleum o1 
natural gas ee ie ene 


sign of the company’s new line of tractor engines,” ac- hour 
cording to John T. Brown, chairman of the board and For further information write Soybean Digest 8b, 
president. “The Case tractor engine is especially well Hudson, Iowa. 
suited to operate a pump because of its heavy duty 
features, its low operation cost and easy upkeep.” DRYING FAN. The Habco Manufacturing Co. an- 
Digest 8c. nounces an improved straight air, all purpose drying fan, 
which can be used for low- 
cost drying of crops, including 
hay and grain. 
PROCESSING EQUIPMENT. Four-page bulletin No ‘The fan. available in 36- 
96 of Bauer Bros. Co. illustrates four classes of processing inch or 42-inch diameters, has 
equipment, including: attrition mills, hammermills. eight blades of welded steel 
construction. It offers high 
air capacity, high efficiency 
and low power requirements. 
For further information 
For a copy of the bulletin write Soybean Digest 8e, write Soybean Digest 8d, 
Hudson, Iowa Hudson, Iowa 


For further information write Soybean 
Hudson, Iowa. 


breakers, crushers, and magnetic separators for feed 
mills and other industries; and hullers, separators, 
cleaners, and beaters for the oil milling industry. 





CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE e NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


W. M. SIMERAL & COMPANY 


: Lrahers 


VEGETABLE OILS 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING * 141 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD * CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS e HARRISON 17-3612 
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WILSON DAM, part of the Tennessee Valley Authority, the spectacular engineering achieve- 
ment that brought flood control and hydro-electric powel to a larg part ot Tennessee, 


World's largest network of dams, the Tennessee Valley Authority is an example 


of success built on a solid base of engineering experience and high technical skill 
The suecess of Esso Hexane in the industrial field has the same kind 

of firm foundation based on years of research and technical experience. 
Continual testing to meet exacting standards assures the uniform excellence 
and character of Esso Hexane. For detailed information, or technical assistance, 
write or call: Esso Standard Oil Company, Solvents Division 


15 W. 5lst St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
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See 425-Million-Bu. Crop 


1956 CROPS. Size of the soybean 
crop and of 1956-57 bean and edible 
oil exports are the two big unknown 
—or only partly known—factors in 
the next marketing year. Continued 
heavy domestic demand is taken for 
granted. 

Officials emphasize the importance 
of exports the coming year to have 
a “healthy” market situation. They 
think exports will be large, but they 
can’t be sure yet how large. 

USDA figures tentatively on a 425- 
million-bushel bean crop. They were 
surprised at the big jump in acreage 
above last year and above March in- 
tentions to plant 

USDA won't be surprised if the 
bean crop turns out to be 440 or even 
450 million bushels. Growing condi- 
tions throughout the bean belt are 
reported very good in most places. 

A crop of 425 million bushels 
would mean an average yield of only 
about 20 bushels to the acre. The re- 
cord was set in 1949 with 22.3 
bushels per acre. The yield in 1950 
was 21.7 bushels. Officials are in- 
clined to think yields will average 
21 bushels or a little more this year. 

USDA expects a cotton crop of 
about 1312 million bales on the basis 
of 3% fewer acres than last year, 
and slightly lower yields. Growing 
conditions are good in most of the 
cotton belt. Private trade reports put 
the crop above USDA’s tentative 


ELECTRONIC TEMPERATURE 
INDICATING INSTRUMENTS 
Detect Heat, 
Warn of Grain 
Spoilage Before It 
Starts — Saves 
Turning and Cracking 


ee 


PTC Electronic Temperature 


Indicating Systems are in use 


throughout the world . 


saving grain, money and time. 


PTC CABLE CO. 


200-3 Anchor Bidg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
/ es 


> > innit. mii 


ERE eee eee ee 


Yass 


estimate. Some think the crop will 
be as large as last year’s 14.7 million 
bales. 


SUPPLIES. USDA comes up with 
a surprisingly good total supply situa- 
tion for edible fats and oils for the 
next marketing year—if the bean 
and cotton crops are not much larger 
than present tentative estimates. 

Here is the rough figuring: Re- 
duced production of cottonseed oil 
and lard will more than offset in- 
creased soybean oil production 
Carryover stocks of beans and edible 
oils will be smaller next Sept. 30 than 
a year ago that time. There will 
a sizable carryover of purchase 
authorizations for edible oils into the 
next marketing year. The net result 
would be a smaller total supply of 
edible oils next Oct. 1 than last 
Wet. i. 

USDA estimates that about 400 
million pounds of edible oils had 
moved into export on the 480 pro- 
gram for the fiscal year ending last 
June 30—most of it from Oct. 1, 
1955, to June 30, 1956. Of the re- 
maining 300 million pounds out of 
the 709 million pounds covered by 480 
agreements, 150 to 200 million 
pounds are expected to move during 
July-September. That leaves 100 to 
150 million pounds to move into ex- 
port after next Sept. 30. 

New 480 agreements for the fiscal 
year 1957 won’t be made for edible 
oils until more is known about the 
size of oilseed crops. Congress has 
voted new funds equal to the $1.5 
billion total for all commodities for 
the last fiscal year. It has also turned 
down the Administration proposal to 
permit trading behind the Iron Cur- 
tain on the 480 program. 

Officials point out that fats and 
oils are in a very different situation 
in the 480 program than other com- 
modities in that there are no CCC 
stocks, no surpluses. Exports of fats 
and oils come out of production, and 
not out of accumulated surpluses. 
They say this is a challenge to the 
fats and oils industry because it’s 
practically the only one that doesn’t 
have accumulated surpluses hanging 
over its markets. 


PRICE OUTLOOK. USDA estimates 
a carryover of 6 million bushels of 
soybeans next Oct. 1. Crushings for 
the 1956-57 season are expected to 
set a new record. New plants will 
probably be built. The bean carry- 
over at the end of the 1956-57 
marketing season is now estimated 
at 15 to 16 million bushels—if the 





By PORTER M. HEDGE 


Washington Correspondent for 
The Soybean Digest 


1956 crop is 425 million bushels. 
Fairly good bean prices are ex- 
pected by officials the coming 


prices will go 


vear. 


crop is n now 
pected. The tendency here is to avoid 
on the “wonder crop.’ 

It is pointed out that beans, more 
nearly than other farm commodities, 
move upward roughly in line with 
industrial expansion. USDA feeding 
men also say they don’t know how 
high the limit is on livestock con- 
sumption of protein meals. 

Olive oil production in 1956 in the 
Mediterranean Basin is estimated at 
about 1 million tons, or about the 
same as in 1954. The 1955 crop is 
estimated at 752,000 tons, the small- 
est in 5 years. These estimates are 
in line with unofficial ones we gave 
last month. 

Despite the larger 1956 crop, USDA 
expects that area to be in the market 
for U. S. edible oils the coming 
year, though exports will probably 
be smaller than the past season. 


bearishness 


FATS, OILS HEAD. George A. 
Parks, Jr., is succeeding Paul E. 
Quintus as head of the fats and oils 
division of USDA’s Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service. Parks has been 
deputy director of the oils and pea- 
nut division of the Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service. 

Mr. Quintus is now deputy assis- 
tant administrator of market de- 
velopments and programs of FAS. 
He has charge of foreign competition 
studies and of marketing specialists 
going abroad, and will also have a 
hand in 480 program agreements in 
their early stages. 

Mr. Parks is known as a good fats 
and oils man in CSS under James E. 
Thigpen, and before that in the PMA 
fats and oils branch. He is a native 
of Oklahoma and aé graduate of 
Oklahoma A & M College. He work- 
ed in Oklahoma and Arkansas in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. He served as an ensign in the 
Navy during World War II; since 
then he has been an agricultural 
economist in USDA. 
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DIVISION HEAD. Appointment of 
Bert W. Whitlock as director of the 
grain division in USDA’s Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service has been 
announced. 

Mr. Whitlock has been with the 
Department 39 years. During the 
past year he has 
been acting direc- 
tor of the grain 
division, and was 
in charge during 
hearings on the 
recent changes in 
the U. S. soybean 
grading standards 

The grain divi- 
sion administers 
the U. S. grain 
standards act and 
the federal seed 
act. It issues a market news service 
on oilseed and other products, which 
is the basis of much of the informa- 
tion carried in the Soybean Digest’s 
market section. 


Bert W. Whitlock 


May Import More Oil 


DENMARK may import more raw 
oils at the expense of oilseeds this 
year, according to Foreign Crops and 
Markets, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Overall trade in oilseeds 
and fats and oils is expected to re- 
main at about the same level. 

Danish oil mills are finding it 
difficult to market domestically pro- 
duced oils due to the stiff competi- 
tion from imported oils. 

Danish imports of soybeans—which 
came entirely from the United 
States in 1955—are likely to show 
a different picture in 1956. The first 
cargo of Manchurian soybeans, ap- 
proximately 5,500 tons, was unloaded 
in Copenhagen in the middle of 
April, and additional imports of the 
Manchurian soybeans undoubtedly 
will find their way to Denmark, if 
available. 

Denmark: Imports of oilseeds and oil-bear- 
ing materials, by kind, annual 1953-1955 
(short tons) 

1953 1954 1955 
Copra 55,693 58,896 58,024 
Cottonseed 3,22! 12,142 
Flaxseed : 2,719 3,700 
Palm kernels 29,460 11,645 
Sesame seed 5,27¢ 6,177 3,730 
Soybeans 60,492 63,014 91,591 
Others 10,204 9,685 8,468 

Total 156,868 182,093 177,158 
Compiled from official sources 


Denmark: Imports of vegetable and marine 
oils, by kind, annual 1953-1955, (short tons) 
1953 1954 1955 
Vegetable oils 
Castor oil 292 354 
Cottonseed oil 1,079 
Linseed oil 3,158 11,200 
Palm oil é 1,454 
Peanut oil 521 
Rapeseed oil 22 3,515 
Sesame oil 
Tung oil 593 769 
Others 647 650 
Total 5,011 17,542 
Marine oil 
Whale cil 11,539 14,970 
Other 4,591 6,947 
Total 16,130 21,917 
Compiled from official sources 
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— MARKET STREET — 


We invite the readers of THE SOYBEAN DIGEST to use MARKET STREET for 
their classified advertising. If you have processing machinery, laboratory equip 
ent, soybean seed, or other items of interest to the industry, advertise them here. 


Rate 10c per word per issue. 


Minimum insertion $2.00. 








INSIST ON BLACK NYLON 
brushes for Clipper Cleaners. Car- 
ried in stock and shipped from 
Minneapolis. New and used grain 
and seed cleaning equipment 
bought and sold. Len Jacobson Co., 
3437 Fifth Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

FISCHBEIN PORTABLE BAG 
closers in stock for immediate 
shipment. Write for circular and 
prices. Douglas L. Mains Co., 1034 
College Ave., Wheaton, II] 

ONE HAY DIXIE HAMMER MILL; 
one 200 h.p. Worthington diesel; 
one 120 h.p. Fairbanks diesel; three 
large corn shellers. C. L. Smith, 
Leola, Pa. 

TESTING EQUIPMENT: ALL 
makes, new and used, moisture 
testers. Also complete grain and 
seed testing and handling equip- 
ment and supplies. Write for free 
catalog. Burrows Equipment Co., 
1316-D Sherman Ave., Evanston, 
Ill. 

PLANT SUITABLE FOR SOYBEAN 
processing available in Baltimore, 
Md. Full transit privileges, Ran- 
dolph Drier, unloading equipment, 
land available to expand storage. 
Beans this section now sold for ex- 
port, considerably under domestic 
price from west. E. H. Beer & 
Company, Inc., 310 Chamber of 
Commerce Building 

NEW AND USED PORTABLE FEED 
mills. H. L. Myers, Route 3, Alli- 
ance, Ohio. Phone 7044. 


AVAILABLE COMPLETE FILE 
of all issues of the Soybean Digest, 
first issue to date. Write Box 
319-D, Soybean Digest, Hudson 
Iowa. 


WANTED—SEED CLEANER. MUST 
be in good condition. Give details 
including capacity and price. Box 
319-S, Soybean Digest, Hudson. 
Iowa. 


FOR SALE RICHARDSON AND 
Fairbanks scales, Niagara vibrating 
screen, Buckeye engine, Titusville 
boiler, meal coolers, condensers. 
Roots-Connersville blowers. heat 
exchangers, hamme¥ mills, Eureka 
dust collectors, pumps, valves, 
electric motors and electrical start- 
ing equipment, A-1 condition. Con- 
tact Lee Atherton, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Investors B'dg., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


'ANTED—SOYA MILL MANAGER 

interested locating Florida. Must 
be thoroughly experienced operat- 
ing small mill. State experience 
and salary. Box 319-O, Soybean 
Digest, Hudson, Iowa. 


NS FOR SURPLUS STORAGE. 
We have available a limited num 
ber of surplus government type 
grain bins, 18 ft. x 16 ft. at attrac- 
tive prices. For particulars, write 
Midwest Steel Products Co., Rail- 
way Exchange Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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MICKO GRAIN CO., Cairo, Ill. 


Western Rubber 


320 So. Grand Bivd. 





rr" 3,500,000 Bushels thru 
| 
a ! Ga os 

é hy 


Products Co., Inc. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


RUBBER-LINED 
SPOUTING 


Outwears Steel 


7 to 1 


and still going strong 

Since this 60’ of 12” spouting 
fabricated from ‘“Vulcoplate” 
was installed, 3,500,000 bushels 
of grain have passed through 
it with no sign of wear. Nor- 
mally this spouting was re- 
dlaced after handling 500,000 
bushels. 














In Soft Fields... Heavy Yields... Tall Weeds 


You Get More and Cleaner Soybeans 


with a JOHN DEERE Combine 








NE season in the field with a John Deere Soybean 

Combine will prove that you made a wise choice. 
More important, you'll be satisfied down through the 
years with your John Deere regardless of changes in 
harvesting conditions—heavy or light yields ... wet or 
soft fields ... tall weeds. You can always depend on a 
John Deere 45 or 55 Soybean Combine to do an out- 
standing job of saving the crop—to do an unbeatable 
job of cleaning—and keep on the go, harvesting more 


acres every day. 


You save more beans with the 8- or 10-foot 45 or the 

12- or 14-foot 55 because of their tremendous capacity 

and threshing ‘‘know-how.”’ From cutter bar to grain 

tank your crops move steadily and evenly. There are 

no bottlenecks in feeding, threshing, separating, and 

cleaning units. Each of these units is balanced for ca- 

pacity—each is big enough to handle its fair share of the work. JOHN DEERE @ Moline, Ill. @ Dept. F72 
Your John Deere dealer will be glad to give you complete details on the Please send me your free illustrated 


combine that best fits your acreage. See him the next time you're in town. folder on the 12- or 14-foot 55 [1], on the 
8- or 10-foot 45 [] Combine. 





Name 


() Student 
JOHN DEERE UH -eiccu. box Na 


Town — 
JOHN DEERE QUALITY FARM™M EQUIPMENT SINCE isg3a7 
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STOCKS. Stocks of soybeans in all storage positions on 
July 1 totaled 64.2 million bushels, according to reports 
assembled by the USDA crop reporting board. These 
stocks are 3.5% below the record high stocks of a yeal 
earlier. 
Farm stocks on July 1 were low, amounting to 7.1 mil- 

lion bushels compared with 32.8 million in 1955. Inte- 
rior mill, elevator and warehouse stocks at 9.4 millior 
bushels totaled only about one-half those of a year 
earlier. 
U. S. stocks of soybeans, July 1, 1956 with comparisons (1,000 bu. 

July 1 July 1 Aprill July 1 
Reported by 1954 1955 1956 1956 
Crop Reporting 
On Farms Board 3,645 32,755 59,83 7,131 

Grain Division 
Terminals AMS a 2,385 
Commodity Commodity 

Credit Corp 1 Credit Cor} 1,582 
ireau ot 
Processing Plants * ensus 24,598 10,775 67,366 
Int. Mills Elev rop Reporting 
& Whses 3oard 3,454 18,963 26, 
TOTAL 35,614 66,460 176,37: 

1Owned by CCC in transit. 2? All off-farm storages not otherw 
designated 


Position 


Stocks of soybeans, by states, July 1, 1955 and 1956 (1,000 bu.) 
Off-farm total All positions 
July 1 July 1 July 1 July 1 
State 1955 1956 1955 1956 
Ohio 2,257 5,558 4,361 6,289 
Ind 1,905 3,366 5,861 4024 
Ill 8,877 2,615 16,894 24,585 
Minn 6,265 9,196 13,425 6,075 
Iowa 9,595 8,4¢ 17,494 9,747 
Mo 795 2,68 2,649 3,031 
Neb 342 706 : 
Kans 196 288 372 
N.C 38 110 87 262 
Other * 3,435 8,748 4,695 
U. S. 33,705 57,066 66,460 
* Other states and unallocated to avoid disclosing individ 
erations 


SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION of the 1952-5 
bean crops, reported by Agricultural Marketing Service 
(1,000 bu.) 
Item 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 
Oct. 1 3.575 10,137 1,336 9,957 
298.839 269,169 : 
302,414 279,306 342,411 
Farm use, includi ed for season 25,180 24,530 25,000 
Quantity rer 


export, or arrvov 277,23 254.776 317,411 


Disappearance, October through June 
Crushed for oil or processed 
Exported 

Total 

Balance on Jul 
export, oO 

1 Imports 


ings p 


PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported 
of the Census for May and June. 
Primary products except crude oil at crude oil mill locations 
Production, shipments and transfers, and stocks 
June 1956-May 1956. (tons) 
Shipments and 
Production transfers of month 
June June May June 30 May 31! 


1956 1956 1956 l 


Stocks end 


17 570,221 512,088 558,897 217,946 
} 060 7,882 8,508 7,469 722 
1,324 1,401 (NA) (NA) 1,640 


available 


Soybeans: Net receipts, crushings, and stocks at oil mills, by 
states, June 1956-May 1956 (tons) 
Net receipts 
at mills Crushed or used Stocks at mills 
June May June May June 30 May 31 
1956 1956 1956 1956 1956 1956 


313,696 452,85 666,902 738,011 1,099,525 1,452.73 
114,646 154,5% 238,262 245,184 437,405 561,021 
72,706 80,943 85,692 110,978 
103,397 124,976 175,269 205,217 
(1) 1 1 
13,895 1) 27,203 38,843 
37,937 »22 : ‘ 68,486 
25,678 y 
Nebraska 
No. Carolina 1 (1) 
Ohio 40,774 71,209 ae 25,865 165,834 
Texas (1) (1) 1 ( 
All othe 21,920 39,120 103,818 136,022 137,841 302,352 
Included in “All other” 
dividual companies 


to avoid disclosure of figures for in- 


Soybean products: Production and stocks at oil mill locations, by 
states, June 1956-May 1956 
Crude Oil (thousands of pounds) Cake and meal (tons) 
State Production Stocks Production Stocks 
June May June30May3l June May June30 May31 
1956 1956 1956 1956 1956 1956 1956 1956 
248,636 273,348 93,288 87,328 517,242 570,221 217,946 212,792 
90,436 93,179 29,334 24,265 178,705 181,467 68,274 63,159 
27,084 29,971 16,829 15,949 57 63,663 65,044 65,037 
39,093 46,757 10,977 10,311 82,443 99,723 28,243 29,373 
(1) (1) (1) 
5,001 (1) (1) (1) 10,3: (1) 
13,911 18,515 3,896 7,506 29,049 39,047 
1,635 10,424 3,810 3,706 20,459 22,747 
(1) (1) (1) (1) 
(1) (? 2,431 
5,794 56,139 54,502 
(1) (1) (1) 


5 19,797 82,510 106,641 


avoid disclosure of figures 





Members 
of all leading 
Commodity Exchanges 





Mitchell Hutchins & Co. 


—Future Brokers in Beans, Oil and Meal— 


231 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
State 2-1700 














DAILY MARKET PRICES 
No. 2 Soybeans, Chicago 


13 


Bulk Soybean Oil Meal, Decatur 


Crude Vegetable Oils and Lard 
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July Markets 


SOYBEANS, meal and oil all continued in July the slide 
begun in May. Losses were rather impressive as new and 
old crop beans approached the same level. 

July soybean futures were off almost $1 from the 
season’s high at expiration of the contract. Spot meal 
was at the lowest level since April and off $10.50 from 
the season’s high. Spot soybean oil lost 1%4¢ during the 
month, but regained some ground at month’s end. 

In addition to the fact that the declines were a re- 
action from the strongly speculative markets this spring, 
strongest factor in the declines were the 2-million-acre 
national increase in the soybean crop reported by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and the generally good 
growing conditions which were leading to predictions of 
a crop 50 to 75 million bushels larger than last year. 

There were heavy receipts of old crop soybeans at 
Chicago, pushing stocks at that point to a new high for 
the time of year, and distress supplies of both beans and 
meal were reported in Chicago. 

Both exporters and refiners were reported to be de- 
laving purchases and refiners were said to be buying 
hand-to-mouth. 

Bullish factors that apparently were not fully re- 
flected in the markets included: 

1—Smaller stocks of soybeans than were available 
at this time last year. 

2—-Probable larger exports in the next few weeks and 
the belief that domestic refiners would soon have to buy 
in larger quantity. 

3—The fact that the critical period for the 1956 crop 
is still ahead. 


42 





TRENDS AT A GLANCE (Weekly Close) 


Near Futures Soybeans, Chicago 
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BYPRODUCTS. The price for soybean fatty acids re- 
mained at 15%4¢ per pound during June. Acid soybean 
soap stocks remained at 7'/g¢, and raw soybean soap 
stocks at 3%4¢. 





Range by Years 
Soybean Oil 


Tonkeors carton 
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SERVING THE SOYBEAN INDUSTRY SINCE 1935 


SEVEN 


Modern, Convenient 
Chemical Laboratories 


to Serve You 


Chicago, I]linois 
9 So. Clinton St. Bldg. 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Little Rock, Arkansas 

Cairo, Illinois 
Blytheville, Arkansas 


Clarksdale, Mississippi 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 


Main Offices: 265 South Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Specializing in Soybean Oils — Cake — Meals — Feeds 


“Over Two Billion dollars worth of products analyzed since 1935.” 
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IN THE 


FACTORY USE VEGETABLE OILS for April 


Reported by Bureau of the Census (1,000 Ibs.) 


and 
May. 
Primary Materials: Factory Production and Consumption, and 
Factory and Warehouse Stocks, Mav 1956-April 1956 
Factory and ware- 
house stocks 
May 31 Apr. 30 
1956 1956 
74,437 123,785 


Factory 
consumption 
May April 
1956 1956 
20,86 159.085 


Factory 
production 
May April 
1956 1956 
Cottonseed, crud 91,144 7 
Cottonseed 
refined 116,489 138 416,113 
re at tS ms Yar A | 13,448 


8,565 


Corn, crude 


Corn, refined 


Sovbean 
Sovbean 
Linseed 
Linseed 
Vegetabl 
100 
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eported 
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Factory consumption 
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= Shortening 


Edible Products 


> Margarine 
- Other 
= = edible 


t 
t 


al feeds 


tal Data 


} 
nd oil« 


icluded 


t 
Ling 


176,400 
104,987 


125,738 


cottonseed 


vned by Cor! 


ef animal and vecetable fats and oils, by 


Inedible products 


Lubricants & 
Similar oils! 


Paint & 
varnish 
=> inedible? 


te 


te 
on 


2,304 
7.400 


710 


how 
for 


whic 
Other 


Consumption of primarv and secondary fats and oils in fat splitting 


May 


April 


1956 
Jan.-May 
Cumulative 


14 


g 


1955 
Jan.-May 


May Cumulative 


789 46 








You get more beans, more hay, and 
higher protein content with KALO 
than with ordinary inoculation. 





FUTURES. Activity in the grain futures markets, and 
in fat and oil futures, increased in the fiscal year ended 
June 3 and was at record levels in soybeans, soybean 
oil, and soybean oil meal, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports. 

Activity in soybeans, principally on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, amounted to 5.5 billion bushels, which 
was a larger volume than in any previous fiscal year, and 
accounted for more futures trading in the Chicago 
market than any other commodity. 


Trading in fat and oil futures, influenced by active 
domestic and export demand, increased markedly over 
the previous vear. The soybean oil volume, largely on 
the Chicago Board of Trade, amounted to 8.2 billion 
pounds compared with 4.3 billion in 1954-55. 


Volume of futures tradine, all contract markets combined, fiscal 
years ended June 30, 1955, and June 30, 1956 
Percent 
of increase 
1955-56 or decrease 
5,541,841 11.9 
3,451,860 318.3 
8.185.200 89.5 
1,974,720 2.6 
246,600 13.4 
6,663,000 16.1 


1954-55 
4,952,249 
825,180 
4,318,500 
2,027,320 
217,400 
5,741,300 


Unit 
1,000 bu 
1,000 Ibs 
1,000 Ibs 
1,000 Ibs 


tons 


Commodity 
Soybeans 
Cottonseed oil 
Soybean oil 
Lard 
Cottonseed meal 


Soybean meal tons 


Volume of futures trading, bv contract markets, by commodities, 
fiscal vears ended June 30, 1955, and June 30, 1956 
Percent 

of increase 
Commodity Unit 1954-55 1955-56 or decrease 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Cottonseed oil 1,000 Ibs 480 
Sovbean oil 1,000 Ibs 3,906 840 
Lard 1,000 Ibs 2,027,320 
Sovbean meal tons 2,569,000 
Chicago Open Board of Trade 
Sovbeans 1,000 bu 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
Sovbeans 1,000 bu 
New York Produce Exchanae 
Cottonseed oil 1,000 Ibs 824,700 
1,000 Ibs 411,660 
Memphis Board of Trade Clearina Association 
Cottonseed meal tons 217,400 
Sovbean meal tons 2,172,300 
Soybeans 1,000 bu 1,035 


4,920 
7,960,080 
1,974,720 
4,950,100 


70,431 61,859 


2,854 


3,446,940 
Soybean oil 225,120 

246,600 
1,712,900 
2 15 98.6 
1955. “Trading 23, 1956 


Trading ned July 15, 


PRICES. 


farmers, effective parity, and support rates (dollars per 


reop suspended Jan 


Average prices for soybeans received by 


bushel) 
Effec- Av. price 
tive as percent 
Parity of parity 
June May June June June 
15 15 15 15 
1955 1956 1956 1956 


2.32 2.98 2.92 98 


National average 
price support 
rate 


Average farm price 


1954 
crop 


999 


1955 
crop 
2.04 


reporting 


1956 
crop 
2.15 


Average farm and parity prices from crop board 
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- 
BULL DOG 
CLEANER 


Has force-feed roll— 


patented self-cleaning ~ 


rack—large capacity. 
Made 
40-332) aA. 


in 3 sizes: 


Write for folder. 


PIONEER FANNING MILL CO. 








_ North Second St., Minneapolis 11, Minn. ) 





SOYBEAN DIGEST 














STOCKS ON FARMS. Stocks of soybeans on farms 


July 1 are estimated at only 7.1 million bushels, less FINANCING 


than one-fourth the 32.8 million bushels on hand a 


year ago. The 10-year average July 1 farm stocks are YOUR SOYBEAN INVENTORY 


8.2 million bushels 


Disappearance from farms of 52.7 million bushels 
from Apr. 1 to July 1 was about one-third less than 
that of last year since farm stocks on Apr. 1 were al 
ready at a relatively low level 


Soybean stocks on farms July 1 (1,000 bu.) 


Average 1955 1956 State Average 1955 1956 
1945-54 1945.54 
I | 10 8 Del } 
N. 4 y 26 ’ Md 4 


Pa 3t 25 y V 
Ohio 2,104 7: N 
Ind 3,956 Ss 
8,017 z 
94 F 
40 34 K 
160 87 Tenn 
7,899 307 Ala 3 
854 340 Mis 57 
52 24 Ark 107 
395 112 a 10 
19 Okla 7 
92 34 U. S 
1 Short-time average. U. S. Department of Agriculture crop 1 
porting board 


° | 
C 


a 
la 
y 


‘ 
8,219 32,755 


EXPORTS. U. S. exports of soybeans and soybean 
oil for May. Preliminary data by Foreign Agricultural 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Soybeans 4,329,546 bu wana 
aes at William H. Banks Warehouses, Inc. 
Crude 5,084,030 Ibs American Express Field Warehousing Corp. 
Refined but not further processed 5,129,385 lbs Chicaao, Ill, Offices: 209 S. LaSalle St. 
Refined deodorized and hydrogenated 37,735,166 Ibs "hacia: STate 2-0204 - 0205 - 0206 
Converted to a soybean equivalent basis the exports for May 
amounted to 8,930,680 bushels This compares with 8,089,048 
bushels in April, and with 3,519,731 bushels in May 1955 


Offices in all principal cities 











PROTECT CONCRETE ELEVATORS - - ALL WAYS! 


With 


BINKOTE 


The Only Coating Developed 
Especially for Grain Elevators 


WATER RESISTANT BINKOTE SEALS THE SURFACE PENETRATES 
DEEPLY TO GIVE EXTRA PROTECTION AGAINST: 


e@ MOISTURE, which causes hair line checking and ulti- 
mate deterioration of the concrete 


e@ FREEZING, which can cause peeling of the paint as well 
as spalling of the concrete 


e ALKALI, which is present in all masonry and will corrode 
the paint if allowed to get wet 


e OXIDATION of the paint film, which is hastened by the 
presence of moisture 


Be Safe, Use Binkote! 


- For descriptive literature «nd information 
ri e ie] Ga y pertaining to your particular needs 





528 South Main Street 


Supply Service, Inc. Hutchinson, Kansas 


OHIO GRAIN COMPANY—MARYSVILLE, OHIO 











AUGUST, 1956 














JONES-HETTELSATER 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


35 YEARS as 
Designers and Builders 


* 
FLOUR MILLS 
ELEVATORS 
FEED & SOYBEAN 
PLANTS 
* 


191i Baltimore Ave. 
KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 








SCOURKLEEN TURNS 
LOSS INTO PROFIT! 


A Recleaner for Combine Harvester Threshers. Standard of the 
Industry for over 27 Years. 


Stiffer grading standards mean more dockage 
loss on beans this year. Stop this unnecessary loss 
with a ScourKleen! ScourKleen mounts right on 
your combine and removes dockage before it leaves 
the field—delivers it to separate sack or tank. 

A farm tested and proved machine, ScourKleen 
fits all combines... has interchangeable screens 
for all crops...superior centrifugal action...even 
removes pigweed seed. Improve your grain and 
save dockage for feeding ... ScourKleen pays for 
itself in a single season. 

Available from combine manufacturers, 
their branches and dealers. 


HART-CARTER COMPANY 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





Soybeans: Inspections for overseas export by ports and country 
of destination June 18 July 13. Renorted by Agricultural Market 
ing Service (1,000 bu.) 


Phila. Balti. Nor New Port Allen 

delphia more _ folk Orleans Mobile La. Total 
Belgium — 65,401 22,027 18,666 106,094 
Holland 18,667 18,667 37,334 
Japan 32,536 1,631,312 360,886 2,024,734 
Korea 129,050 129,050 
Formosa 206,205 349,082 555,287 
Total 65,401 22,027 69,869 1,985,234 349,082 360,886 2,852,499 
Total exports and inspections for export Oct. 1-July 13, 58,762,000 
bushels compared with 50,726,000 bushels for the same period a 
year ago. Total clearance from the Port of New Orleans July 1 
1955, to July 1, 1956, 36,789,000 bushels, according to the New 
Orleans Board of Trad¢ 


STOCKS. Agricultural Marketing Service’s commer- 
cial grain stocks reports for close of business on Friday 
and Saturday preceding date of report (1,000 bu.) 
June 26 July3 July 10 July 17 
U. S. soybeans in store and afloat at domestic markets 
Atlantic Coast ie 807 560 708 
Gulf Coast 2,148 1,537 1,963 443 
Northwestern and Upper Lake 2,36 1,694 1,208 015 
Lower Lake 6,548 6,568 3,796 
East Central 56 531 428 166 
West Central, 
Southwestern & Western 935 853 809 799 
otal current week 13,211 11,970 11,536 10,927 
Total year ago 2.463 2,079 2,489 2,769 
U. S. soybeans in store and afloat at Canadian markets 
otal current week 0 0 0 
Total vear ago 0 0 0 
Total North American commercial soybean stocks 
Current week 13,211 11,970 11,536 10,927 
Year ago 2,463 2,079 2,489 2,769 


Primary receipts (1,000 bu.) of soybeans at important interior 
points for week ending: 

May June June June June July July 

25 1 22 29 6 13 

Chicago 519 459 2! 372 727 715 1,146 

Indianapolis 39 36 K 63 63 69 57 
Kansas City 46 32 13 11 10 
Minneapolis 126 109 y 64 40 23 
Omaha 45 22 < 4 .* 
Peoria 29 19 < 29 5 24 
Sioux City 7 9 8 18 i 7 
St. Joseph 4 2 2 

St. Louis a3 11 32 3 2 2 

Toledo 69 48 49 59 41 60 40 

Total 913 749 605 656 961 920 1,383 

Last week 961 913 749 586 656 961 920 

Last year ,294 824 906 862 1,328 1,309 1,658 

Total Chicago 
soybean stocks 6,552 6,092 5,604 5,724 5,910 6,156 6,531 


INSPECTIONS. Soybeans, inspected by grades and per- 
cent, as reported by Agricultural Marketing Service.' 
Oct..June Oct.-June June May June 
Grade 1954-55 1955-56 1955 1956 19562 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
bu. Pct. bu. Pet. bu. Pet. bu. Pet. bu. Pet. 
No. 1 36,865 18 53,977 21 6,036 29 3,260 22 2,090 19 
No. 2 106,877 52 123,315 49 11,651 56 6,293 43 5,027 45 
No. 3 44,740 21 51,174 20 2,079 10 3,489 24 2,738 25 
No. 4 12,549 6 18,700 8 663 3 1,261 9 994 9 
Sample 5,998 3 5586 2 320 2 372 2 234 2 
Total 207,029 100 252,752 100 20,749 100 14,675 100 11,083 100 
' Carlot receipts have been converted to bushels on the basis that 
1 carlot equals 1,750 bushels. * Of the June 1956 receipts, 350 bush- 
els were black, 32,200 mixed, 3,500 brown, and the remainder yel- 
low soybeans. Inspections of soybeans in June included 2,993,000 
bushels as cargo lots, 1,065,057 bushels as truck receipts, and the 
balance as carlot receipts. Based on reports of inspections by 
licensed grain inspectors at ali markets 


LOANS. Soybean loan repayments and loan and 
purchase agreement deliveries for 1955 crops through 
June 15 (1,000 bu.) 


Warehouse and farm loans Purchase agreements 
Quantity 
Total Quantity Quantity producers 
under Quantity delivered under electedto Quantity 
loan repaid toCCC agreements deliver delivered 
27,489 27,056 9 2,643 0 0 


SHORTENING. Standard shortening shipments re- 
ported by the Institute of Shortening and Edible Oils, 
Inc., in pounds. 

June 23 5,083,334 
June 30 4,366,984 


SOYBEAN DIGEST 














Future Urbana-Champaign 
Home of The HumKo Company 


This is the architect’s drawing of our proposed new plant 





now under construction in Urbana - Champaign, Illinois. 

Here, in a multi-million dollar, ultra modern refinery, 
we will serve our shortening and oil customers from coast 
to coast. 


The plant is scheduled for completion in 1957. 


tHe FLUUMKO co. 


edible 


oil 


specialists 





The Case of The 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 


313 N. FIRST ST. 


ANN 4REOR, MICHIGAN 


WHAT ON EARTH IS 
BOTHERING THE BOSS 
THIS MORNING? 


HE’S JUST 
DISCOVERED THAT 
CONTAMINATED 

SOLVENTS ARE THE 
REASON FOR OUR PRO- 
DUCTION COSTS BEING 
OUT OF LINE! 











BOB, | COULDN'T HELP 
OVERHEARING, BUT THE 


ONE MONTH 


BOB, YOU SURE 
WHIPPED THAT 


LATER... 








OTHER COMPANY | 
WORKED FOR HAD THE 
SAME PROBLEM. 











SOLVENT CONTAMINATION 
PROBLEM IN A HURRY! 
BUT HOW DID YOU DO IT? 











. SWITCH TO SKELLYSOLVE. IT’S 
NOT ONLY CONTINUALLY TESTED 


FOR QUALITY DURING PRODUCTION... 





BUT SKELLYSOLVE IS 

ALSO SHIPPED IN SPECIAL 
TANK CARS TO ELIMINATE 

pone yn'% CHANCE OF 
aap CONTAMI- 
€ 4X NATION. 
aS; 





AND THAT’S | 
NOT ALL! 














SKELLYSOLVE’S TECHNICAL KNOW-HOW 
IS TOPS—AND BACKED BY 25 YEARS 


OF EXPERIENCE! AND WHAT'S MORE... 


WE'VE NEVER 
HAD BETTER 
DELIVERY 
SERVICE THAN 
WE GET FROM 
THE SKELLY 
PEOPLE! 


Vrs 


a X'S FINE WORK 
BOB! 
ia. 


WRITE FOR MORE 
FACTS—OR CALL US 
TODAY AT LOGAN 1-3575 
IN KANSAS CITY, 
MISSOURI 


GOOD DINNER BOB. 
THANKS A LOT! 
2 








THANKS TO 
YOU FOR THE 
TIP THAT GOT 
ME TO SWITCH 
TO SKELLYSOLVE! 








Discover what Skellysolve quality and 
service can mean to your business. 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


Les Weber 
Manager Skellysolve 


Industrial Division 


Sales 605 West 47th Street, Kansas City 41, Mo. 


Skellysolve for Animal and 
Vegetable Oil Extraction 
APPLICATIONS 
SKELLYSOLVE-B. Making edible oils and 
meals from soybeans, corn germs, 
flaxseed, peanuts, cottonseed and the 
like. Closed cup flash point about 

-25°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE-C. Making both edible 
and inedible oils and meals, particu- 
larly where lower volatility than that 
of Skellysolve-B is desired because of 
warm condenser water. Closed cup 
flash point about 13 F. 

SKELLYSOLVE-F. Extracting cottonseed, 
soybean meals and other products in 
laboratory analytical work. Origi- 
nally made to conform to A.O.C.S. 
specifications for petroleum ether, 
and pharmaceutical extractions, where 
finest quality solvent is desired. 
Closed cup flash point about -50 F. 

SKELLYSOLVE-H. Making edible and 
inedible oils and meals where greater 
volatility is desired than that of 
Skellysolve C or L. Closed cup flash 
point about -16 F. 

SKELLYSOLVE-L. For degreasing meat 
scraps, extracting oil-saturated foull- 
er’s earth or other general extraction. 
Closed cup flash point about 12°F, 

Ask about our new 
Skelly Petroleum Insoluble Grease. 





i 


J 








